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R. LLOYD GEORGE threw quite new light 

M on the history of the Genoa Conference when 
he assured the House of Commons on 

Thursday that the representatives of the thirty-four 
nations “‘ met in perfect harmony ”’ and “ discussed the 
questions in dispute . . . in a spirit of perfect amity 
right to the very last hour of the Conference.” The 
impression given to the world by the army of newspaper 
correspondents who reported the proceedings from day 
to day was somewhat different. The Prime Minister’s 
particular organs assured us unremittingly that he was 
fighting the sternest and bravest battle of his life in 
a desperate effort to persuade certain delegations to 
meet each other at all and to prevent the Conference 
coming to a violent end. We had understood, indeed, 
that on that opening day on which the representatives 
first met in perfect harmony, the situation became so 
tense and threatening that no other man in the world 
than Mr. Lloyd George could have saved it. But now 
he assures us himself that the calm atmosphere of the 
discussions was never seriously ruffled. The newspaper 
version of the story, however, is we think the more 
likely to survive; for even if the apparently bitter 
conflict of Genoa was in truth only a storm in a tea cup, 
it was the appearance that counted and will continue 
to count. The relations of France and Great Britain, 
for example, will certainly never again be what they 
were even eight weeks ago. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
description, indeed, is likely to produce no greater 
impression upon the public mind than the equally 
startling statement which he made a day or two earlier 
to the effect that a few weeks ago there were “ great 
armies massing on frontiers extending over thousands of 
miles,” and that but for Genoa they would by this 











puzzling question is why the Prime Minister should 
think it worth while to insult the intelligence of the 
public by talking such egregious nonsense. 

* * * 


The Irish situation has taken a very serious turn for 
the worse this week. In the North, Sir James Craig 
has declared war on all Sinn Fein organisations and has 
repudiated the authority of the British Government by 
declining to assent to the creation of a Boundary Com- 
mission. In the South, Mr. Collins and Mr. De Valera 
have come to an agreement which on the face of it 
amounts to an abrogation of the Treaty. It may be 
assumed that Mr. Collins does not wish to abrogate it, 
but he recognises that his action may be so regarded 
in this country, and he has publicly announced his 
readiness to face the consequences. The domestic 
situation with which he has to deal in Ireland is so 
grave that he and Mr. Griffith have perhaps hardly 
realised how disastrous those consequences may be. 
In existing political cireumstances—or in any others 
that can be foreseen—the Treaty represents Great 
Britain’s last word. An Irish Constitution based on 
the letter and spirit of the Treaty will secure the assent 
of the British Parliament and the British public, because 
we are bound to honour our signature. But if that 
obligation were removed everything would be in the 
melting-pot again. No leader of any British party can 
or will advocate further concessions, and if the Treaty 
goes, there will almost inevitably follow a renewal of 
the Anglo-Irish war. It will take a new form, no 
doubt, but its effects will be not less disastrous to 
Ireland than those of last year’s struggle. We do not 
believe, however, that it is necessary as yet to antici- 
pate a tragedy of that magnitude. Mr. Collins’ words 


were intended for Irish not for English consumption, 
and if he is allowed a certain freedom of speech and 
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action until some sort of order is once more established 
in the South, we do not doubt that in due course he 
will persuade his fellow-countrymen to honour his 
signature—as we shall honour our Government’s. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes : While there has been 
little criticism of the De Valera-Collins agreement in 
Ireland, it has not aroused, nor is it likely to arouse, 
any enthusiasm. Supporters of the Treaty are well 
aware of the magnitude of the concessions which have 
been exacted from them. They have foregone a certain 
victory at the polls, and the opportunity which such a 
victory ought to have ensured, of establishing a govern- 
ment to give effect to their policy. Republicans, on 
the other hand, if they have not recognised the Treaty, 
accept the advantages which it confers, and are shrewd 
enough to realise that by combining in a joint effort to 
improve these advantages they are more likely to 
diminish than increase the possibility of a popular 
rejection of the settlement when an election is finally 
held. If few are in love with the new agreement for its 
own sake, fewer still are prepared to take the risk of 
throwing it over. It should not be forgotten that the 
original proposals did not come from the politicians, 
but from the I.R.A. officers, who were reluctant to 
allow their opposition to the Treaty to precipitate 
civil war. Divisions in the army have been directly 
responsible for the growing anarchy in the country, 
and if unification of control can be secured the problem 
of dealing with the roving bands of terrorists and banditti 
in the Southern counties will be greatly simplified. 
Possibly it will also surprise outsiders to learn that 
a decision to take drastic measures against the Repub- 
lican section of the I.R.A. would be opposed by many 
strong Treatyites on the ground that British politicians 
might take advantage of such a conflict to go back on 
their pledges. This ingrained suspiciousness is part 
of the evil heritage created by English policy in the past, 
and though it may seem absurd the fact of its existence 
cannot be ignored. Theoretically it is easy to pile up 
objections to the pact, but the real test of its merits 
will be its power to secure a return to stable conditions, 
which, Mr. De Valera admits as readily as Mr. Collins, 
is the first need of the situation. 

* * * 


The gravest danger ahead is not that the agreement 
may mean a breach with Great Britain, but that it 
may deepen the gulf between Northern and Southern 
Ireland. It is significant that at the Ard-Fheis, though 
Mr. De Valera declared that an Ulster policy had not 
yet been formulated, he used language which could 
be construed, and will be construed by Belfast, as 
implying a preference for the sort of aggressive action 
against the Six Counties favoured by anti-Orange 
militarists of the type of Mr. Cathal Brugha, who 
argues that war against the North is the best remedy 
for disunion in the South. Should this policy prevail 
the last state of Ireland threatens to be worse than the 
first. Unfortunately, Sir James Craig is quite as 
hopelessly bellicose as the Republican fanatics. No 
doubt a good deal of the violence in which he indulges 
can be explained by the provocation of the brutal 
murder of Mr. Twaddell, M.P., the wholesale incendiar- 
ism in Belfast, and the raids into areas in Antrim and 
Down where Catholics and Protestants have hitherto 
lived at peace. But it is only too clear that instead of 
setting itself to find a remedy for the appalling con- 
ditions in the Six Counties, the Northern Parliament 
is once again at the old game of endeavouring to make 
political capital at the expense both of Ireland and 
Great Britain. Sir James Craig insists that the agree- 


ment between Mr. De Valera and Mr. Collins not only 
frees him from any obligation to hammer out an under- 
standing by peaceful methods with the South, but also 





abrogates the Treaty. Therefore he claims the right 
to repudiate it in his turn, and promptly defies the 
British Government and Dail Eireann alike by an- 
nouncing that Ulster will not submit to any revision 
of her boundaries. Meanwhile, by way of easing the 
situation, he sweeps into gaol a couple of hundred 
Catholics and Sinn Feiners, without attempting to 
round up a single Orange gunman, though Catholics 
are being shot at sight daily in Belfast. The Northern 
Prime Minister denounces the idea of political inter- 
ference by Downing Street at the same time that he 
demands all the resources of the British Army shall be 
placed at his disposal to enable him to develop a cam- 
paign of repression which can have no other effect than 
to goad Sinn Fein into open war. As Lord Carson was 
the nursing father of Sinn Fein, so Sir James Craig 
promises to be Mr. De Valera’s best ally in his crusade 
to wreck the Anglo-Irish settlement. 

* * * 


The Palestine mandate, which was expected to be 
ratified by the Council of the League of Nations at its 
meeting last week, has again been held up. It was 
supposed that the last hitch had been removed by the 
recent consent of the United States Government. But 
France and Italy objected that the proposed Anglo- 
American treaty, embodying this consent, affects their 
own spheres of influence in Asia and that they must 
have time to consider it. The mandate will, therefore, 
not be discussed till July 15th. There appears, how- 
ever, to be another reason—more convincing than the 
new-found anxieties of the French and Italian politicians 
—for this postponement. The Vatican, which was 
formerly friendly to Zionism, has now changed its 
policy and has sent a special envoy to London to raise 
certain objections on behalf of the Holy See. The diffi- 
culty is “ religious,” we understand, and is based on 
the belief that Catholic interests will be endangered by 
the guardianship of the Holy Places being transferred 
from the infidel Turk to the heretic British Protestant. 
It seems, however, that the British Government intends 
to show a firm front. Lord Balfour, after expressing 
indignant surprise at this suspicion of our fairness and 
tolerance, said that “‘ those who fear or hope that the 
terms of the Balfour Declaration will be modified 
are mistaken.” We trust that the matter will be 
settled amicably. It will be deplorable if we are 
to be faced with perpetual friction with the Catholic 
Powers in addition to the difficult task of keeping the 
peace between Jews and Arabs. As to this, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, who is home on leave, speaks hopefully— 
basing his hopes, of course, on the “ moderates” of 
Zionism. The Arab leaders are still intransigent ; all 
the arguments on both sides have been exhausted, and 
it must be left for the new régime to convince the 
Arabs that they were wrong—or convince us that 
they were right—in their fears. 

* * * 


The Report of Mr. Cooper, Town Clerk of Bolton, 
who was appointed by the Minister of Health to inquire 
into the expenditure of the Poplar Guardians, was 
issued last week-end. It is a severe condemnation, 
which all true believers in the “sacred principles of 
1834’ will welcome, of the Poplar methods. Outdoor 
relief, we are told, is given on a lavish scale; boots 
and clothing are thrown in as extras; grants of relief 
are not reduced in cases where the recipient has children 
whose earnings ought to be reckoned in the “ family 
income”; the institutions are over-staffed and the 
pauper inmates are too well-fed. Mr. Lansbury has 
made a vigorous reply, contesting some of the figures 
on which Mr. Cooper bases his charges, ridiculing the 
suggestion that by proper administration £100,000 
a year could be saved, and generally defending the 
“Poplar policy” in the present conditions of Poplar. 
For saneliees, we are not prepared to endorse all that 
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js done in Poplar; but neither are we believers in the 
principles of 1834, and on broad grounds we sympathise 
with the attitude of Mr. Lansbury and his colleagues. 
The real scandal, however, is not the methods of Poor 
Law administration practised in Poplar, but the fact 
that the Poor Law exists at all. The whole wretched 
business was condemned root and branch twelve years 
ago by a Royal Commission, of which Mr. Lansbury 
was one of the most energetic members; it was con- 
demned again in 1917 by the Maclean Committee, 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s Government, in their earlier 
mood of “‘ make-the-world-not only-safe-but-comfortable- 
for-democracy,’’ pledged themselves to deal with it at 
the first opportunity. But, of course, our great states- 
men have had other cares since then! We hope that 
“ Poplarism ”’ will prove to be the beginning of the 
end. 
* * * 

The Bill to amend the Trade Union Act of 1913, to 
which the House of Commons has given a Second 
Reading, is a preposterous measure. It is impracticable 
actually to repeal the Act of 1913, which was made 
necessary by the Osborne judgment; but if Trade 
Unions cannot be absolutely prohibited from taking 
political action, they can, the promoters of this Bill 
hope, be so hedged round with conditions and restric- 
tions as to make effective action impossible. It is 
proposed first to lay down such rules for the ballot 
which must precede political action as to make it nearly 
impossible to secure the necessary majority. Secondly, 
in case this obstacle should be surmounted, the raising 
of funds for political purposes is to be prevented by 
placing upon each member the onus of declaring in 
writing that he wishes to contribute, and of renewing 
his declaration annually. Trade Unions, as compared 
with other voluntary associations, are already subject 
to exceptional restrictions upon their political activity. 
An insurance company, or a business firm or combine, 
can send its representatives to Parliament freely ; and 
the promoters of the present Bill do not propose to 
interfere with this freedom. But Trade Unions are 
still, in the eyes of these gentlemen, anti-social con- 
spiracies, to be repressed and restricted whenever a 
chance occurs. But we do not suppose that even the 
present Parliament will be foolish enough to allow this 
Bill to go beyond its Second Reading. 

* * * 


_ The forty-seven Unions—that is, all the Unions 
involved in the engineering dispute with the exception 
of the A.E.U.—have agreed to submit the employers’ 
revised terms to a ballot vote of their members. The 
A.E.U., acting apart from the others, has submitted 
proposals of its own, which the employers have at once 
rejected. The lock-out therefore continues ; and, even 
if the forty-seven were to vote in favour of accepting 
the terms, very little could be done to bring about a 
resumption of work without the assistance of the A.E.U., 
Which represents the pivotal section of the industry. 
We cannot discover very much difference between the 
terms which are now going to a ballot vote and the terms 
oegene | rejected by the Unions. The phrasing has 

en made less harsh, and some minor concessions have 
been made; but the employers’ claim to freedom in 
Introducing workshop changes, and their refusal to 
maintain the status quo until negotiations have been 
completed, are substantially unaltered. The proposal 
of the employers to draw a distinction between changes 
effecting a class of operatives and changes ‘affecting 
only individuals does not “seem to afford a way out ; 
for changes are in the vast majority of cases introduced 
gradually, and that which in the long run affects a 
Whole class of workers usually applies at the outset 
only to a few individuals. Prior consultation on 


general changes only would therefore be of little value 
to the Unions. 


The modification of the employers’ 


attitude is, indeed, more apparent than real; and, if 
the new terms are accepted by the forty-seven Unions, 
the reason will be the exhaustion of the Unions rather 
than any conviction of their fairness. Although negotia- 
tions have again broken down, so far as the A.E.U. is 
concerned, and the deadlock may continue until the 
other Unions have completed their ballot, we do not 
think the dispute can last very much longer. 
* * * 


The master printers, and in conjunction with them 
the provincial newspaper proprietors, have announced 
their intention of enforcing the wage reductions which 
the printing Trade Unions have rejected by ballot vote. 
No definite step has yet been taken by the London 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association (representing the 
daily Press), which is still busy quarrelling with Lord 
Northcliffe over the whole question. Printers have so 
far had their wages reduced less than most other classes 
of operatives ; but the general impression which seems 
to be abroad that all printers are very highly paid is 
erroneous. Some grades, not very numerous, earn 
very good money indeed ; London newspaper rates are 
high in comparison with the general level of wages, and 
London general printers are well above the level in 
other parts of the country. But the provincial printer 
is certainly not overpaid in comparison with other 
classes of skilled workers. In many districts, the 
printers were very badly paid before the war. There 
has been some levelling up since then; but there are 
still big differences from town to town, as well as from 
grade to grade. Printing charges have indeed gone up 
a great deal since pre-war days, and have remained at 
a high level. But it would be a great mistake to 
conclude from a few cases that all printers, or even all 
compositors, get high wages. London is in a peculiar 
position, as regards both newspaper and general work. 
Newspapers have to pay high rates for exacting work— 
perhaps higher than they would otherwise be because 
it suits Lord Northcliffe to keep them high—and London 
newspaper rates affect the London rates for general 
printing. Nowadays, everyone who can do so prints 
“in the country.”” But so much has to be done in 
London that the forces which keep London rates high 


‘as compared with provincial rates will probably con- 


tinue in operation. 
* * * 


The Sheffield Corporation has shut down its municipal 
milk department, the only considerable venture of the 
kind in this country. This course was proposed by the 
local Geddes Committee, which has been drastically 
curtailing the work of the Sheffield Council in the 
spheres both of education and of public health. The 
municipal department, which supplied about one-ninth 
of the city’s milk, had been watched with great interest 
in other towns which were considering the setting up of 
similar departments of their own. Its position was, 
however, aoe insecure ; for it was constituted under 
powers conferred by the Defence of the Realm Act, and 
the changed policy of the Ministry of Health was 
bound to affect it adversely. Municipal trading has, 
indeed, fallen upon evil times nowadays, and there are 
few directions in which any increase of it can be looked 
for in the near future. Several big towns, however, 
including Newcastle and Cardiff, have been considering 
the establishment of municipal printing works, not for 
general printing, but for the fulfilling of their own 
considerable requirements. This proposal has been 
met with strong hostility by the master printers, and, 
although the estimates presented show the prospect of 
securing very large economies, no Council has yet taken 
the plunge. Newcastle has just deferred consideration 
of the question for a year. Municipal printing has 
made, we believe, big strides in Italy, and with excellent 
results for the ratepayers. But economy of this sort 
has, unfortunately, no attraction for the Ratepayers’ 
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Associations. Even if the present system costs more, 
it is, in their view, “ good for trade,” ; and they have 
no objection to spending some of the ratepayers’ money 
in order to save the master printers from the misfortune 
which threatens them if the public subsidy—for that 


is what it amounts to—is withdrawn. 
* * * 





PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes: With Genoa receding 
swiftly into the background, where it will soon be one 
with Prinkipo and Spa, affairs are now expected to move 

more smoothly in Government quarters. Relief at the weather- 
ing of one more Conference without catastrophe is so widespread 
that no one seriously grudges the Prime Minister the celebrations 
over his home-coming or even cares to enquire too curiously 
into the why and wherefore of those manifestations, still less 
into the rather obvious mystery of their origin. Most people, 
I imagine, are far from blind to the sardonic aspect of the féting 
process. Yet behind the veil of make-believe there is so genuine 
a sense of thankfulness at the escape from the perils of the 
Conference, not merely of the British delegate, but of his helpless 
clients, that probably everyone shares in some degree the former's 


self-co tulations. 
ngratulatio ‘ ‘ 


An interval of repose is now indicated during which, it seems, 
we are to be allowed time, according to our different tempera- 
ments, to count our gains or lick our wounds. I am a little 
doubtful whether in practice the non-aggressive pact will be 
found to apply to home politics. One by one the ailing or 
globe-trotting members of the Cabinet are returning to their 
posts. Consequently, it will soon be impossible to pretend that 
in the absence of this or that individual Minister the chief 
business of the session must be allowed to stand over yet longer. 
Happily, Whitsuntide is almost here, and that will mean another 
fortnight’s break, after which it should be child’s play for the 
Government to erect as many obstacles as may be required to 
block all further progress with their programme. 

* *~ * 


I suppose it is because of those tactics, together with the 
dwindling pro spect of repealing the Parliament Act this session, 
that the Youn ger group are now seeking through another measure 
of repeal—the offending statute in this instance being the Trade 
Union Act of 1913—to immobilise the Labour Party by cutting 
their election fund off at the source. Notwithstanding the risks 
of such challenge (witness the first great series of Labour victories 
in 1906), nearly 200 Coalitionists ventured the other night to 
vote with Sir George Younger on this issue. Clearly, the position 
is felt to be desperate. Yet I should not be surprised to find 
the attempted remedy splitting the Coalition quite as badly 
as any Second Chamber reform scheme might be expected to do. 
I am told that Sir George Younger has received assurances from 
the Conservative majority in the Cabinet that facilities will be 
provided for passing the Bill. What of the attitude of the 
Lloyd George minority ? 

* * * 

Following on my recent forecast as to the difficulties in the 
way of the Irish Constitution Bill comes a warning to the Govern- 
ment’s supporters that a short autumn session may be required 
to put the Bill through. If feasible, a prolongation of the 
ordinary session for the purpose would be the better course, 
but so much depends on events in Ireland that no one can foresee 
when the scheme is likely to be presented here for confirmation. 
Thus for the second time in the same year Ireland may yet 
deflect the Prime Minister’s election plans. I am assuming 
that he would not wish to go to the country with his Irish settle- 
ment in its present volcanic phase, and on that assumption the 
chances of a pre-harvest election would certainly seem to be 
slight. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, rumour has it that the only Conservative leader 
who is pressing for an immediate election is Sir George Younger, 
whose plans are now far ahead of Mr. Lloyd George’s and whose 
book would be better suited by an election while the Coalition 
Liberals were still in fetters than in conditions under which 
they might be free to encroach on the Younger preserves. From 
certain incidents of the Government defeat last week I should 
have surmised that it was the Lloyd George party rather than 
Sir George Younger who had engineered that little escapade, 
the purpose of which, I still suspect, was to enable the Prime 
Minister to claim his liberty, if he thought fit. Only a few 
hours before the reverse the Coalition Liberals had met in secret 
= had decided to withhold their support from Mr. Fisher's 

ill. 





—— 


FACTS AND FANCIES 


ANDRE TARDIEU, the petulant Elisha 
upon whom the mantle of M. Clemenceay 
e has fallen, made some significant remarks 
the other day about British policy and Anglo-French 
relations. The British policy, he declared, which was 
mutilating the rights of France, was based on the 
Keynes theory that the world must be governed solely 
by economic considerations. This doctrine “ unfor- 
tunately expressed the opinion of the entire financial 
world, and capitalists recognised boundaries no more 
than did the Socialists. Mr. Lloyd George gave his 
adhesion to this thesis of economic materialism in 1919 
during the Upper Silesian settlement . . . and it was 
developed last August before the League of Nations, 
Thus we arrived at the Anglo-Saxon conception that 
there are too many frontiers in Europe and conse- 
quently too many grievances. This implied the re- 
vision of the Treaties which had given Europe its present 
physiognomy.” Nevertheless, he did not appear to be 
uneasy about the Entente ; for that, he said, “* depends 
on the peoples, and not on a few persons or on the 
imprudent words which they may pronounce.” We call 
these statements significant not because they are true— 
they contain, indeed, only certain grains of truth amid 
a good deal of rubbish—but because they illustrate 
some of the prime delusions prevalent on both sides of 
the Channel. If the Entente is to continue—and equally 
if it is not—there is urgent need of clear thinking. 
When M. Tardieu speaks thus of the “ peoples ”’ and 
of a “ few imprudent persons,” he is indulging himself 
in fancies instead of facing facts. He is suggesting a 
metaphor. Here are naughty children quarrelling in 
the nursery. They are snatching each other's toys; 
they do not want to play the same game. Jack calls 
Tommy a pig, and Tommy calls Jack an ass. It is 
a pity, but there is nothing seriously wrong; for they 
are brothers, bound together by the unbreakable bond 
of the family. With that dangerously false metaphor, 











put in unmetaphorical arguments and appeals, a hundred 
politicians and journalists are trying to delude the 
public day by day. There are little misunderstandings, 
we are told; faults have been committed on both sides. 
But do not let us be disturbed by the recriminations of 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Poincaré or the abuse of 
** Pertinax ”’ and our own mischief-makers in Fleet 
Street. Let us remember our common enemy the Hun, 
our common sacrifices, our common graves in Flanders, 
our common interests. But, alas! take out those last 
three words, and what remains? Nothing but a senti- 
mental appeal to the past. It is a useless appeal, for 
nations are not bound together merely by sentiments 
and nations do not live in the past. Put them in, and 
we are faced with a lie. Our interests and those of 
France are not, as they were in the war, common 
interests, and it is that fact which makes the real diffi- 
culty of maintaining the Entente. The “ disloyalty” 
of Mr. Lloyd George, the “ intransigence ” of M. Poin 
caré, the, ““ venom” of the Press—these things are 
symptoms rather than causes of our estrangement. 
We are not saying, of course, that the conduct of the 
statesmen has not helped to embitter the relations of 
the two countries, and we have consistently argued in 
these columns that Mr. Lloyd George has had a disas 
trous influence on the French, though the mischief he 
has done has not consisted, as some of his critics see™ 
to think, in attacking the Entente, but in abetting 
France in her false assumptions about its basis. But 
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these personalities have little relevance to the larger 
question we are discussing, and M. Tardieu and all 
his kind are merely darkening counsel with their dis- 
tinction between the “ peoples” and the “ imprudent 
few.’ The peoples, both M. Tardieu’s and our own, 
are Jooking—let us speak the blunt truth—not at war- 
graves, but at their divergent national interests. 


What are these divergent interests? M. Tardieu 
knows very well what ours are, though, in his anxiety 
to have a hit at the “ Anglo-Saxons ” and his béte noire, 
Mr. Keynes, he chooses to make a travesty of them. 
Let us put the case a little more fairly for him. Mr. 
Keynes, of course, has not said that the world must be 
governed solely by economic considerations, nor is 
British policy based on such a nonsensical theory. 
But the British people—and not simply the financiers 
and a few imprudent persons—are, no doubt, more 
interested in certain economic considerations than are 
the French. We want the reopening of our inter- 
national markets, and we not only want it, but we must 
have it, if we are to preserve our national existence. 
The life of these islands depends on foreign trade, as 
France’s does not, for she is mainly an agricultural 
country and, as compared with us, virtually self-subsist- 
ing. Unemployment in France is a trifle—a matter of a 
few thousand men; we have more than two millions 
out of work, and many more on short time. Of what 
use is it, in these present sufferings, to talk to us of past 
sufferings, or to harp on such phrases as the “ sanctity 
of the Treaties’? ? Fine words will butter no parsnips. 
Nor, for that matter, will ugly words. To sneer at us 
as shopkeepers, to accuse us of vulgar commercialism, 
is merely childish. We must have peace, and we must 
have a prosperous Germany, and, if need be, a revision 
of the Versailles Treaty. That is national selfishness, 
if you choose to call it so. But it is also self-preserva- 
tion. And, moreover, it is, as we believe, enlightened 
selfishness, since it happens to be what practically every 
other State in Europe, save France, is asking for. 


What, then, is France asking for? What are her 
interests ? Is she not affected by “ economic considera- 
tions’? She is, of course, and a good deal of our 
recent quarrelling has been due to the struggles of rival 
oil groups, or to the ambitions of the French iron and 
steel magnates to establish themselves across the 
Rhine. These, however, may be regarded as minor 
matters ; her chief economic preoccupation is financial— 
how to get reparations payments from Germany, 
Here, again, our views are divergent; for we have 
ceased to believe that we shall get our gold milliards, 
and we regard the French methods of trying to get them 
as not only doomed to failure, but as obstacles to our 
aim of restoring German trade for ourselves and the 
rest of the world. But the greatest divergence of 
interest is, as everyone knows, on another question. 
France demands security. The demand is obviously 
no more and no less selfish than our demand for markets. 
We do not quarrel with France for insisting on guaran- 
tees against aggression—we should, indeed, be ready, 
if the occasion arose, to come to her aid—only we regard 
her notions of what those guarantees should be as 
incredibly foolish and mischievous. So then, disguise 
it how we will in our speeches and writings, our national 
interests are different. France, in the last analysis, 
wants a weak Germany—perhaps a divided Germany, 
certainly a Germany kept apart from Russia. We 
want a contented and united and prosperous Germany, 
which means a strong Germany. We are looking at the 





Germans primarily as potential customers; France 
looks at them primarily as potential soldiers. 

But what is the bearing of all this? we shall be asked. 
Why labour facts which everybody knows? Because, 
we reply, though everybody knows them, few even of 
those who have less bees in their bonnets than M. Tardieu 
take them into account. Discussion rages over 
unessential points. We charge the French with vulgar 
militarism, with emulating Louis XIV. They retort that 
we are harking back to our darling policy of the Balance of 
Power, or suggest that the whole Genoa Conference was 
stage-managed for the purpose of enabling the British oil 
trusts to establish themselves in Transcaucasia. M. 
Philippe Millet, back from Genoa, chides us both 
mildly. England needs more patience and more intel- 
lectual modesty, France must learn to show good sense. 
And over all there shrills the unending chorus of appeal 
to “‘ principles” and “ pieces of paper” and prejudice 
and false sentiment. If the relations between Britain 
and France are to be improved, as we desire them to be— 
whether by the mending or the ending of the Entente— 
it is necessary, we repeat, that there should be clear 
thinking and a cessation of the nonsense and irrelevan- 
cies with which we are deluged. Then we can address 
ourselves more hopefully to the question of policy. 


Now, the divergence of interests, of which we have 
said so much, does not mean that it is useless to look 
for any accommodation. It does mean, however, 
that no such accommodation can be found in the mere 
removal of misunderstandings and in some sort of 
compromise of policies. The only two fundamental 
misunderstandings are France’s misunderstanding of 
our aims, and France’s misunderstanding of her own 
financial and military problem. Let those be removed 
and all will, no doubt, be for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds! But we, on our side, cannot compro- 
mise, if compromise means associating ourselves with 
any further plans of the Quai d’Orsay for coercing 
Germany—or, indeed, with any plans for continuing 


_the present miserable game of “pull devil, pull 


baker ”’ across the Rhine. We have at last got out of 
the lunatic asylum in which we immured ourselves 
three and a half years ago. We ought now to make it 
perfectly clear to the French that we are not going 
back, that we intend to have a sane settlement with 
Germany, and with Russia also. A firm declaration 
of this sort is not likely, we admit, to find general favour 
in France, where the projected (though improbable) 
invasion of the Ruhr is highly popular, and some hot- 
heads are even suggesting Berlin as a better objective. 
If it ends the Entente, so be it. If it does not, so much 
the better; France will then be started on the road, 
which she will, sooner or later, have to tread, to a 
more reasonable policy that ultimately may transform 
the Entente out of all recognition. But this insistence 
on what M. Tardieu calls “ mutilating the rights of 
France’ need not be the whole of our policy. Let us 
show ourselves willing to mutilate our own as well, 
by a cancellation of the Inter-Allied war debts. That 
ought to have been carried out long ago, not merely 
as an act of grace on our part, but as an item in the 
programme of European reconstruction. And there is 
no reason wh; it should have waited, or should wait 
now, on the willingness of the creditor-in-chief, America, 
to abandon her claims on us. It is not at all improbable 
thet she will be willing, when she sees the Old World in 
earnest about setting its house in order. If she is not, 
this country, at least, will go on paying her. So far 
as we are concerned, to waive our claims on France and 
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Italy and the rest would be, in fact, but a small sacrifice, 
since we do not expect to get anything from our debtors. 
But it might be a big thing for Europe. It is, at any 
rate, the only concession that the enlightened selfishness 
of Britain can make to the unenlightened selfishness 
of France. 


“THE ECONOMIC LEVEL” 


SHORT time ago, the President of the Board of 
A Trade, in a speech dealing with the general indus- 
trial situation, expressed the view that the mining 
industry was the only one which had “ gone down to an 
economic level.”” The meaning of this phrase was elucidated 
last week, on the occasion of the Mines debate in the House 
of Commons. Under the National Agreement concluded 
last summer, wages have been reduced in many of the 
districts to little more than the rates paid in 1914. Surface 
workers in many parts of the country are getting only 
thirty shillings a week for full-time work; underground 
workers in South Wales are working at the rate of 35s. to 
40s.; even skilled coal-getters in many parts cannot make, 
in a full week, more than 50s. or 60s. In plain fact, the 
lower-paid grades in more than half the coalfields have 
been reduced practically to starvation level. Mine-workers, 
in one of the best organised industries in the country, 
are receiving, in many cases, no more than agricultural 
labourers, although the cost of living is usually high in 
the overcrowded mining villages. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Bridgeman, the Secretary 
for Mines, expressed the opinion that the one possible 
course for the miners was to “ grin and bear it.” Perhaps 
he is right for the time being; at any rate, it is true enough 
that, despite starvation wages, the majority of the colliery 
owners are not making large profits. Yet it is admitted 
that the miners are doing their best. Output per man, 
which had fallen greatly, is back practically at the pre-war 
level, and total output would speedily reach that level if 
as many workers were employed as before the war. Still, 
the workers are pinched, and there have been many cases, 
especially in South Wales, in which Poor Law relief has been 
perforce given to eke out the wages of men supposed to be 
in regular employment. 

If the mining industry has returned to an “ economic 
level,” it seems clear that the post-war “ economic level ” 
is not at all a nice thing. Yet the coal industry is being 
held up as an example, by Mr. Stanley Baldwin as well 
as by the Federation of British Industries, to other groups 
of employers who have not succeeded in cutting wages 
to the same extent. If wage-reductions on this scale, and 
the misery and semi-starvation which they involve, are 
really inevitable, presumably the only thing we can do is 
to “grin and bear it.” But, before accepting any such 
conclusion, we shall need to hear far more convincing 
arguments than Mr. Baldwin’s offhand reference to the 
“economic level’ which the mining industry has so far 
been alone in regaining. 

On good or bad evidence, it is clear enough that the 
inference is already being drawn. The example of the 
mining industry is freely quoted where employers are 
gathered together as one worthy of general imitation. It 
has been used especially in the campaign recently conducted 
against the railway companies by a number of the biggest 
employers’ federations. Railway wages, it is urged, are 
the principal cause of high railway rates, and the next 
step towards economic recovery is to bring down railway 
wages to a level corresponding to that which now prevails 
in the coal-mines. The miners and other classes of workers 


whose rates have been drastically reduced will, we are told, 
fully sympathise with such action; for they resent the 
fact that, whereas hitherto they have earned more than 
In short, 


the railwayman, he is now earning more than they. 





the drastic reductions that have taken place in certain 
industries which are in a peculiarly unfortunate situation 
are now to be used as an argument, on grounds of equality, 
for corresponding reductions all round. 

It is, of course, alleged that this is inevitable, and we are 
told that no one grieves more than the employer at the 
necessity. It may, indeed, be so to some extent; for, in 
recent years at least, high wages and high profits have 
usually gone together. But is there any proof either that 
the case of the mining industry can reasonably be taken 
as typical, or that even the most drastic general wage 
reductions are likely to restore economic prosperity ? 

The case of the mining industry is not typical. Depres- 
sion was inevitable, in this trade as in others; but the 
depression was immensely exaggerated as a result of Govern- 
ment policy. There is no need to tell over again the story 
of mining decontrol; but it is now generally admitted 
that the Government was mainly responsible for the policy 
of high prices which finally lost us our export markets, and, 
by sudden decontrol, for the price-cutting scramble by 
means of which the owners have been seeking to regain 
them. The position in the mines to-day is largely the 
result of the disastrous Government blunder which caused 
the coal dispute more than a year ago. 

In the second place, there is no good reason to suppose 
that lower wages will lead to economic recovery. Under 
present conditions, there is no limit to the fluctuation of 
rates of exchange. And as long as the mark continues 
on the course on which we have hurled it, the pound cannot 
catch it up in its headlong career. Every reduction in 
wages becomes, in an infinite series, a reason for further 
reductions, 

This country has been for some time pursuing a policy 
of deflation in the sphere of finance. It has been striving, 
by reducing the volume of currency (including credit) in 
circulation, to reduce prices. This policy manifestly in- 
volves some reduction of wages, and the orthodox economists 
can produce good arguments to prove that it involves 
disproportionate wage reductions. The demonstration is 
simple. The value of War Loan, measured in terms of 
things, of its holders’ claim to a part of the national product, 
rises with every fall in prices. Moreover, while the Govern- 
ment was borrowing and inflating, the owners of businesses 
were in many cases re-capitalising their property in terms 
of the depreciated currency. Debenture and _ interest 
claims on industry—to say nothing of the expectation of 
profits—were immensely increased. But for all holders of 
fixed interest securities, and not only for holders of War 
Loan, every fall in prices means an increase in real income. 

Deflation, then, means under present conditions the 
transference of an increased share of the national product 
to holders of War Loan and securities bearing a fixed interest. 
As the expectation of profit based on ordinary industrial 
capitalisation has also increased, the inference is obvious. 
The wage-earners must get less, and would probably need 
to get less even if all profits, in the strict sense of the word, 
were wiped out. This is true in terms, not of money 
merely, but of goods—actual food, clothing and the like. As 
deflation sends up the real incomes of the property-holders, 
it creates the “‘ economic necessity”’ for a reduction of 
wages far greater than the equivalent of the fall in prices. 

This, and not the hope of restoring our foreign markets, 
is the real incitement behind the demand that all industries 
shall aim at reaching the “‘ economic level” to which the 
coal mines have so happily attained. In many occupations, 
wages are at present governed by sliding scales under which 
reductions or advances are made in correspondence with 
changes in the cost of living. Such sliding scales, other 
things being equal, leave the workers’ share in the national 
product unaffected. They are, therefore, from the employ- 
ers’ point of view, quite inadequate in the present situation. 
The railwaymen have already been induced to consent, 
for the time, to a doubling of each reduction due under the 
scale ; and the building workers have agreed to an additional 
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reduction apart from those automatically enforced under 
their agreement. But this is not enough. The iron and 
steel employers have urged the railway companies to say 
that “‘ 16s. 6d. or £1 is to come off the wages of every man, 
and that this is a decision of the railway managers, and 
then they should let the (Railway) Wages Board and the 
Government do what they like.” If the object is to decrease 
the actual as well as the nominal earnings of the workers, 
and to reduce their share in the national product, obviously 
mere sliding scale reductions are of no use. Miners’ wages, 
under a sliding scale system, would be from a third to a 
half more than they are to-day. 

In making these statements, we are not throwing stones 
at the employers who are clamouring for larger and larger 
reductions in wages. Their clamour is the inevitable 
accompaniment of the financial policy of deflation. It is 
true that, as prices fall and the American exchange con- 
sequently improves, the burden of our debt to America 
becomes lighter. But all our other, and far more serious, 
burdens become heavier. Deflation may lead to the bond- 
holders’ paradise ; but it certainly leads also to the poor 
man’s hell. 

Mr. Frank Hodges, writing last week about the plight 
of the miners, urged that either the Government must 
come to the assistance of the mining industry in its sore 
trouble, “ or it must take speedy action to bring down the 
cost of living in the country to a point commensurate with 
the money wages earned by the miners.” His dilemma is 
obvious. At any rate, without national unification the 
mining industry cannot afford to pay higher wages. But 
the men cannot live on the present wages. Therefore, 
either help must come from outside, or the cost of living 
must be brought down. Mr. Hodges expressly disclaims 
the desire to reduce prices by cutting wages in other indus- 
tries; but it is clear that, to say the least, prices will not, 
under present conditions, be reduced without this result, 
or probably without further reductions in miners’ wages in 
the non-exporting areas. Further deflation, and further 
reductions in prices, bid fair merely to reduce other industries 
to the level of human misery which the miners are already 
experiencing. 

To say this is not to demand deliberate inflation. The 
inflation practised during the war was bad—as bad as the 
deflation practised now. The one piled up the vast war 
debt, which the other is now causing every day to press 
more heavily upon us. But we are concerned now with the 
present and the future ; and we say that the prospect which 
Mr. Baldwin holds out of a general adoption of the “ econ- 
omic level” prevailing in the mining industry is quite 
intolerable in itself, and all the more intolerable if it is 
accompanied by an enrichment of the bondholders and 
owners of securities bearing a fixed rate of interest. We are 
not saying that there should be no wage reductions; but 
the economic basis of any policy which connotes a general 
reduction in the working-class standard of life must be 
closely scrutinised. 

We hope, therefore, that the Trade Unions, having 
experienced the difficulty of resisting wage reductions 
under the present conditions, will not too readily place 
their faith in the reduction of prices as a means of main- 
taining their members’ standard of life. Let them look 
at the problem in terms of goods, and realise the growing 
burden of national and industrial indebtedness which 
every fall in prices involves. And, understanding this, 
let them challenge not merely the results of the financial 
policy which is dragging wages down, but that policy itself. 
The banks are the largest holders of Government and other 
fixed interest securities. Deflation pays them, as inflation 
paid them during the war. The Treasury can think only 
in terms of the American debt and the American exchange. 
The wage-earners have to think for themsleves, even about 
matters of high financial policy, since these react at once 
upon their earnings and standard of life. The more they 


think, the more certainly will they conclude that the idea 


of restoring trade prosperity by all-round wage reductions 
is an illusion; for the restoration of trade prosperity is a 
matter mainly of European and not of internal policy. 
And they will be justified in offering a strenuous resistance 
to wage reductions, while the Government pursue a course 
which involves a steadily growing degradation of the 
working-class, 


THE UNFORTUNATE 
DISTRICT 


Bresiavu, May 18th. 
, | \HE newspapers report that a delegation from the 


Saar district appeared at Genoa in order to make 
the Conference acquainted with the complaints of 
their countrymen. It seemed unlikely that they would 
succeed. The Conference could scarcely set itself up as a 
tribunal for causes of this sort ; besides, the world is so full 
just now of populations who appear to themselves injured 
or maltreated that the voice of a relatively small community 
of less than eight hundred thousand people has not much 
chance to secure more than passing attention. Still, it 
should not be overlooked that there is something at stake 
here that deeply agitates the mind of many millions in 
Central Europe, and can only be neglected by those who have 
definitely accepted what Lord Bryce called the “ progressing 
moral glacial period we live in since the 1st of August, 1914.” 
M. Tardieu, who has done the world so great a service 
by throwing light upon the internal proceedings of Versailles 
in his book La Paiz, has given a vivid description of how 
the Saar decisions came to pass in the Council of the “ Big 
Three.”” What was a mere rumour before the publication 
of this book became now a historic fact : that the opposition 
of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George to the district being 
passed into French hands was broken by a number of 
extraordinary statements by M. Clemenceau, of which the 
most astonishing concerned the nationality of the in- 
habitants. The language of M. Clemenceau on this occasion 
evidently rose to pathetic heights. “I am old, in a few 
months I shall have left political life for good. My dis- 
interestedness is absolute. This district contains at 
least a hundred and fifty thousand people who are Frenchmen. 
These people, too, who in 1918 sent addresses to President 
Poincaré, have a claim to justice. You want to respect the 
rights of the Germans, so do I ; but the rights of these French- 
men must be considered, too, just as you take account of 
the historic rights of Bohemia and Poland.” This argument 
seems to have made a great impression. In vain has it been 
asked upon what grounds it rested. Not more than about 
a hundred French people could be counted in the whole 
Saar district at the time of the Armistice. That a fifth of 
the whole population should have succeeded in secretly 
confiding to M. Poincaré their desire to become French 
without the rest of the population having the slightest 
inkling of it, appears little short of a miracle. However, the 
die was cast. Mr. Lloyd George himself testified to the 
impressiveness of the arguments produced in pronouncing 
the opinion : “ I am sure that if some years hence a plebiscite 
is to take place, the population would not desire to return 
to Germany.” Still, the population was allowed to choose, 
the date of the plebiscite being fixed for 1935. 

In the meantime the administration was to be taken 
over by a “ Governing Commission,” which depended on 
the Council of the League of Nations. It consists of five 
members—a Frenchman, a Belgian, a Canadian, a Dane 
and a Saar inhabitant. That the League should have 
appointed as Chairman of the Commission a Frenchman, 
M. Rault, who at the time of the peace negotiations had 
openly pronounced in favour of French annexation of the 
whole district, and who besides neither understood nor 
spoke the language of the country, seemed to be—to say 
the least—rather an unfortunate step. The nomination of 
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Count Moltke-Hvitfeld, an entirely Frenchified Dane, 
living in Paris, and of Herr Hector, one of the very few 
ardent Francophiles in the Saar district, revealed the same 
tendency. The attitude of the “‘ Governing Commission ” 
was soon unmistakable. In spite of a paragraph of the 
Peace Treaty that permitted a local gendarmerie only, 
French garrisons were instituted with a not inconsiderable 
number of—partly black—troops. The most important 
offices of the central administration were conferred upon 
Frenchmen who for the most part were not able to under- 
stand the language of the people they had to deal with. 
Serious difficulties have arisen through the endeavour to 
introduce the French language into the elementary schools. 
The creation of the term “ Saar inhabitant ” and its legal 
definition by the Governing Commission has aroused 
violent opposition, because it is considered to be a serious 
diminution of the right of the Saar population to remain 
German subjects, which is expressly stipulated in the 
Versailles Treaty. The refusal of passports for Germans 
who want to visit the district, which occurs frequently, 
has augmented the trouble. 


All these things, however, difficult to bear as they are, 
do not injure the population to such a degree as the intro- 
duction of the franc-currency. According to the Treaty 
the district is to be incorporated into the French customs 
régime in 1925. The administration thinks it necessary to 
prepare the way for this change by introducing the franc 
instead of the mark, as far as it lies in their power. This 
measure was unnecessary, for before the war the State of 
Luxembourg, for example, was within the German customs 
régime, although it had not the German currency. But be 
that as it may, in face of the present difference of the value 
of the mark and the franc, the franc-currency simply spells 
disaster for the unfortunate country. A great—perhaps 
the greater—part of the population receives franc payment 
now, the other part lives on marks. In consequence, the 
costs of production have risen to such an extent that coals, 
for example, are three times as expensive as in the Reich. 
The Saar industry has got to pay more for the coals that 
are raised on the spot than the works in Lorraine for the 
superior reparation coals from the Ruhr. In these circum- 
stances there is, of course, very little demand in Germany 
for the expensive products of the Saar industry, which 
become dearer still by the transport fees being paid in 
francs. At the same time the situation of those people who 
get their income in marks has become simply desperate. 
In October, 1921, representatives of all economic quarters, 
employers and employees, directed an address to the League 
of Nations Council at Geneva, stating that the frane cur- 
rency was the sure ruin of the economic life of the Saar 
district. 


The attitude of the Council of the League of Nations is 
what people in the Saar district do not understand. When 
towards the end of last year they almost unanimously 
demanded the recall of the Governing Commission, a delega- 
tion from Geneva was sent to the Saar to inquire into the 
situation. This filled many people with hope. The delega- 
tion, however, took up its abode with the Government 
Commission, refused to receive any complainants, and 
tried to solve its task in the offices of the administration 
by intercourse with the very people of whom the Saar 
inhabitants complained. Later on it published a report 
which recommended not only that the chairman, M. Rault, 
should not be recalled or be replaced by a chairman from a 
neutral country, but that the Commission should be publicly 
given the assurance that, unless exceptional circumstances 
should arise, its term of office would be renewed for two more 
years, that is to say, up to the beginning of 1925, although 
the Versailles Treaty knows only of an appointment for one 
year. This decision, the Council felt sure, would 
“undoubtedly have a tranquillising effect upon the situa- 
tion”! One cannot imagine an opinion more hopelessly 
astray. 


The essential fact in the situation is that in the heart of 
Europe the Treaty of Versailles has created a district of 
seven to eight hundred thousand politically advanced and 
enlightened people who for a period of fifteen years are 
put under tutelage and have no sort of democratic represen- 
tation. This policy has, of course, not proved very success- 
ful. The public indignation with the present state of things 
has, on the contrary, increased to such an extent that it has 
been thought unavoidable at last to create a form of parlia- 
mentary representation. Two bodies are to be called into 
existence, one, an “ Advisory Council,” composed of thirty 
people who are “ natives and inhabitants” of the territory, 
is to be elected by equal and secret universal suffrage, the 
other a Technical Committee, consisting of eight people, 
who are nominated by the Governing Commission and 
called together when it thinks fit. The president of the 
Advisory Council, too, is nominated by the government. 

Of this scheme the report of Mr. Wellington Koo, adopted 
by the Council of the League of Nations on March 26th, 
says that it is drawn up “in a liberal spirit.” But it is 
difficult to see how such a phrase can be seriously employed. 
At any rate, the scheme has roused a storm of indignation 
in the Saar district. All parties have entered a solemn 
protest against what they consider to be a flagrant violation 
of the most elementary principles of democracy. The 
“Council” is to be merely deliberative and advisory; it has 
to give its opinion on certain matters, but it rests entirely 
with the “Governing Commission” to accept or reject it. 
It is allowed to pronounce on the modification of existing 
legislation and the introduction of new taxes, but it has 
not the right to vote the budget. ‘‘ The representatives,” 
Mr. Wellington Koo says, “ will be able to decide upon the 
advice which they will tender in connection with the taxes 
proposed.” But these rights, the Saar people think, would 
not satisfy the political demands of an Esquimaux tribe. 
Moreover, the members of the ‘Council” are not even to 
enjoy parliamentary immunity—a fact which must have 
far-reaching effects. Mr. Wellington Koo’s report expresses 
the optimistic view that the new constitution “will no doubt 
contribute to no small extent to the establishment of good 
relations” between the parties. It does not look like it. 

The whole idea of the new scheme, to create a democratic 
representation without—as the report of Mr. Wellington Koo 
openly admits—*‘ allowing the curtailment of the powers of the 
Governing Commission” is a contradictio in adjecto, the 
squaring of the circle. If the population is to have any 
democratic rights and the Peace Treaty to be observed at 
the same time, the solution can only be found by the means 
which most of the political parties of the district have 
agreed upon; the right to vote must be granted to all 
persons who, according to the regulations of the Governing 
Commission, are entitled to vote for the “ Kreistag”’ and the 
Communes; the right to be elected to the same persons, 
so far as they are over twenty-five years of age ; participation 
of the people’s representation in legislation and budget is 
indispensable. In all cases where an agreement between 
Governing Commission and Council is not reached, the 
decision should rest with the League of Nations; the 
assembly should be free in choosing its speaker and conduct- 
ing its affairs; representatives should enjoy parliamentary 
immunity. These demands represent the minimum that 
appears to be necessary in order to reintroduce peace and a 
certain amount of political harmony into the Saar Basin. 
It is very unlikely that they will be accepted. The counter- 
currents from Paris are too strong. Only in one case would 
all these demands be fulfilled, namely, if the population 
showed visibly and unmistakably that it does not object 
any longer to become French. But it seems that this aim 
is further off to-day than three years ago. Says M. Poincaré, 
at Bar-le-Duc: “I do not know a single French politician 
who has dreamed of territorial annexations. Nobody could 
have cherished the idea of joining foreign populations to 
France against their will.” 

Levin L. Scuiick1ne. 
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ILLUSION 


OOD weather . . . how one longed for it to come 
back! It used to be so pleasant, so—the word 
is not a bit too strong—perfect. Down in the 

meadows, for instance, where the stream flowed in loops, 
one could lie down on one’s stomach on a crumbling bank 
and spend the afternoon fishing with a hooked stick for 
the yellow water-lilies. Time and again, the lilies would 
escape out of the crook of the stick at the last moment. 
There were other lilies that remained just a fraction of 
an inch too far out, tempting one to lean over ever so little 
further and to fall in and get drowned, as one’s aunts had 
said was sure to happen. But what a pleasure it was to 
catch even an occasional lily—to tug it up so skilfully that 
the stem would break off low down near the root—deeper 
down than the eye could see into the cool underworld of 
the river! Do those meadows still exist with their patches 
of green rushes, out of which a skilful hand could make 
butterfly-cages for children on a visit to their grandfather ? 
How one loved those butterfly-cages! Not that one ever 
tried to keep a butterfly in one of them, but the name was 
entrancing, and we carried them about like symbols of a 
childhood’s quest. The idea of the thing pleased us, like 
the idea of catching a swallow by putting salt on its tail. 
Had I caught a swallow, I should not have known what 
to do with it and should have let it go. But the child is 
not yet hardened by experience: it still loves the thought 
of catching some of those pretty, flying, fluttering, floating 
things that escape so enticingly out of reach. The sports- 
man is but a child grown up: he still hankers after the 
possession of swift and beautiful things. The artist is also 
a grown-up child, but a wiser one : he knows that the surest 
way to lose a thing is to capture it, and that a living sparrow 
is better than a dead hoopoe. He, too, goes about the 
world with a butterfly-cage that catches no butterflies. . 

It was never too hot in those meadows. One could always 
take off one’s shoes and stockings and paddle. If necessary, 
one could fill one’s cap, striped like a wasp, with water, 
and flood one’s hair with it. If one was walking along 
the road, one knew every gap in the hedges that led to a 
well, and, stooping down on one’s knees, could plunge one’s 
face in the water and drink like a horse. 
careful lest a man-keeper would jump down one’s throat 
while one was drinking. If a man-keeper got into your 
stomach, you had to be hurried home as quickly as 
possible and be given tablespoonful after tablespoonful 
of salt until it jumped out again. Perfect though the 
weather was, indeed, the country had its dangers. It was 
said that, if a man-keeper wished to jump down your 
throat, it could force its way in, even though you kept 
your lips tight-shut. Somebody you knew had known a 
man who had stopped to take a drink at a well and who 
was chased down the road by a man-keeper. He had 
jumped over a hedge to escape it, but the man-keeper 
jumped after him and leaped at his mouth till he opened it, 
and so into his stomach. He would have died if a man 
from a neighbouring cottage had not plied him with salt 
till the man-keeper suddenly leaped out of his mouth 
and made back to the well again. Luckily, man-keepers 
were rare. After all, one had drunk at a hundred wells, 
and had never seen a beast of the kind. One was afraid 
of it, but one was afraid of it only in a distant way as one 
was afraid of eagles. In theory, I was for a long time 
afraid of being carried off by an eagle. A nurse, in order 
to keep me from standing at the window, had told me that 
an eagle would come some day and break the glass with 
its beak and carry me off before anybody could prevent it. 
I had seen pictures of an eagle carrying a lamb in its talons, 
and it made me feel giddy to put myself in the place of 
the lamb at so great a height above the ground. As I 


went on standing at the window, and no demon bird came 
hurtling down from the sky, like Satan flung from heaven, 
singling out with his eye one particular window in 34 Elm- 


One had to be. 


wood Avenue—pronounced, as you probably know, Ellum- 
wood Avenue—I became reassured, and, though I still 
believed the thing might happen, I believed it wouldn't. 
And so with man-keepers, 

On the whole, one was a good deal more afraid of mad 
dogs than of man-keepers. You who belong to the present 
generation don’t know anything about mad dogs. In our 
time, a mad dog seemed quite natural. Stories about mad 
dogs provided Grand Guignol thrills for the young. There 
were even recitations about them—one, particularly, about 
a blacksmith who had been bitten while trying to save 
somebody else and who made his neighbours bind him with 
chains before he should begin foaming at the mouth and 
wanting to tear them in pieces. Many a time did my heart 
bleed for the blacksmith. Many a time did I wonder, when 
I saw a strange dog afar off along a dusty summer road, 
whether I should be able to behave with half his courage. 
. . - But, after all, there were no mad dogs in the meadows. 
There were plenty of cows, but cows never go mad. At 
least, those cows didn’t. One cow, it is true—Greybirch 
was her name—wore a mask, but that was only to prevent 
her from jumping over the hedge into a neighbour’s field. 
For the rest, the cows were quiet company, munching the 
grass as rhythmically as the beating of a pulse or standing 
up to the knees in the shallows of the river at a drinking- 
place that had been made for them, while they gazed idly 
and without amusement on an idle world. Perhaps those 
meadows are memorable not so much for the good weather 
as for the idleness that brooded over them. Almost all 
one’s best memories of good weather are memories of 
idleness—a hammock in a garden, a row to a little island 
and a bathe in twenty feet of cold sea-water on the far side 
of it, the first sight of Lake Geneva and the high snows 
beyond as one awakes and looks out of the wistaria-framed 
window, the full moon on the Arno with a street-musician 
leaning against the river-wall and singing Jl Ciondolo d'Oro 
to a guitar. Why, even London used to be beautiful in 
May when one had no work to do. Is it beautiful to idle 
eyes even to-day? It is hardly possible that it is as 
beautiful as it used to be. Whither has vanished the 
Piccadilly that we once knew ? It is gone with the meadows. 
Once it was beautiful as a fair. Piccadilly in May was 
one vast crush of coloured *buses—a confused tide of little 
toy *buses drawn by horses and checked every few yards 
by grinding brakes—a holiday procession of red and white 
and blue, of chocolate and green, with whips waving and 
the drivers on the boxes so varied in their dress that they 
might have been taking part in a historical exhibition of 
the evolution of the English hat. What one especially 
liked in the Piccadilly of those days was the constant block 
in the traffic. Sitting on the top of a ’bus was a luxury for 
an idle man. If you were in a hurry you did not take a 
*bus ; you walked. Here was a real crowd, with hansoms 
instead of taxis, carriages instead of motors, and *buses 
instead of machines on wheels. How comfortable every- 
body looked, how rich, how happy! It is one of the great 
advantages of a capital that it attracts idle people who 
give it the air of a festive gathering. But idleness has 
disappeared from Piccadilly. It is impossible to be idle 
while the wheels go round as fast as they do to-day. There 
is still luxury, but leisure is gone. The very traffic speeds 
along Piccadilly so fast that at times the road is a desert. 
It is no longer a continuous and slow-flowing stream of 
the indolent, taking the sun in London. 

When we longed for good weather, surely the crowds 
and the clothes and the horses in Piccadilly were part of 
the good weather. How brightly London used to paint 
itself for the occasion! Every square had been busy for 
weeks with the scaffoldings, the buckets, and the white 
garments of house-painters engaged in their purificatory 
rites. To-day there are more painted women and fewer 
painted houses. London in those days used to burst into 
flower like a piece of Nature. Everybody—at least, every- 
body who was able to live on the work of other people 
82 
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had plenty of money, and so could move about the scene at 
leisure like a figure in a garden. The sun shone on the 
confetti-coloured crowds with a benediction as though it had 
come straight from the hands of Queen Victoria. No wonder 
Dean Inge is gloomy when he casts his mind back to the 
gleaming England of those days, when giants in tall hats 
abounded—tall hats that caught so beautifully the gleam 
of the blessed hour. It is true that some of the Victorians 
themselves did not appreciate the shining dispensation 
under which they lived. Matthew Arnold, though he 
wore a tall hat himself, muttered as he glanced round the 
multitude of the other tall hats, “‘ Barbarians !”’ or, if the 
hats had been earned in trade, “ Philistines!” Mr. Kipling 
had come later and pursued the idle rich—would it be 
possible to distil more poetry into two short words ?— 
with Thersites cries of “ Flanelled fools!” But most of 
us looked on less critically at the idle spectacle. Life, we 
realised, was as wonderful as a magazine story, after all. 
Poverty, misery, disease did not exist. It was a smiling 
world, secure and unthreatened. One could enjoy gazing 
at it as a show without a sixpence in one’s pocket. 

But this that we have been having during the past few 
days is not good weather. It is simply heat and glare. We 
meet Australians, and they tell us it is quite unlike the 
good weather they have in Australia. We meet Indians, 
and they tell us that it is quite unlike the good weather 
they have in India. We know for ourselves that it is quite 
unlike the good weather we used to have in England. Good 
weather, like a once famous cocoa, is grateful and comforting. 
This is neither. It merely makes it unpleasant to work, 
unpleasant to wear clothes, unpleasant to be in the house, 
unpleasant to go out. The English weather, it is to be 
feared, has gone to extremes like everything else. It used 
to be a model of temperance, but now all the world has 
taken either to teetotalism or to excess, and the weather, 
in its vacillations between heat and cold, is just like the 
rest of us. Can it be that it is we who have affected the 
weather ? Was it our love of the mild Turgenev and al] 
that he stood for that produced those calm and beautiful 
summers that we once knew? Is it our love of Dostoevsky 
and all that he stands for that has plunged us into this 
melodramatic intensity of heat and cold? Or is it all an 
illusion, and was there never any such thing as good weather, 
except in our imagination? Perhaps, if one had time to 
enjoy it, even the present May would be more than tolerable. 
We have only to turn into the Park to see that the green 
leaves are exquisitely fresh and cool as they steep themselves 
in the honeyed light and pour themselves over the winter 
blackness of the elms. The chestnuts, too, nod their little 
white towers in the breath of the air. Everything is as it 
was twenty years ago. At least, all the most important 
things. Piccadilly has changed, and you and I have 
changed. But the pigeons coo, and the lupin is blue, and 
we know that our memory of it all was not entirely an 
illusion. All the same, I wish people would paint their 
houses again instead of their faces. And that motor-’buses 
were abolished. And that gin-and-ginger was as cheap as 
it used to be. And that everything was as it used to be. 
Or, at any rate, not quite like this. Not quite like this. 

ae 


THE INFLUENCE OF HABITS 
AND SURROUNDINGS 


NE of the most important of questions for 
mankind is: How much do peculiarities in 
habits and surroundings count for (a) as 
regards the individual, and (b) as regards 

the race? Everyone recognises that they leave their 
mark on the individual, but the limits of their influence 
are uncertain. The story goes that Dr. Joseph Bell, 


the famous Edinburgh surgeon, used to predict to his 





students the occupation and home of his patients— 
‘Here is a shoemaker from Ayrshire,’’ “ Here is a 
blacksmith from Fife,” and “* Here is a granite-worker 
from Aberdeen.” In any case there are dints due to 
occupation and environment which the experienced 
can read. 

It is the same with plants and animals. The 
branching of the trees registers the direction of the 
prevailing wind; the state of the water-buttercup’s 
leaves—whether slightly lobed or cut up into threads 
—tells us whether the plant was taken from a pond 
or a mill-lade. A plant taken from the low-ground 
to the mountain-side thickens its epidermis and 
increases the number of its hairs. Similarly, gold- 
fishes kept in darkness for three years lose the rods 
and cones of their retina and become blind. Water- 
snails which are not allowed sufficient room for 
exercise do not attain their full size. White rats 
which are forced to be very active for half a year 
show an increase of 20 per cent. in the weight of such 
organs as heart, liver and kidneys. There is no doubt 
as to the “ modifications ”’ which individual organisms 
may acquire as the direct result of peculiarities in 
function and environment. 

Modifications or acquired characters are dints, not 
outcomes, exogenous not endogenous, imprints from 
without not expressions from within. They may be 
defined as structural changes in the body of the 
organism, directly induced in the individual lifetime 
by peculiarities in function, nutrition and environ- 
ment, which transcend the limits of organic elasticity, 
and thus persist after the peculiar conditions have ceased 
to operate. They are contrasted with germinal variations 
and mutations—the outcrops of new permutations and 
combinations in the germ-cells which develop into 
individuals. 

There is no doubt as to the frequency of modifica- 
tions. They often mean much to the individual ; 
sometimes they are life-saving. In a few months a 
baby can be transformed from a bundle of bones to 
a plump and joyous cherub. By thyroid treatment a 
miracle of modification can be wrought on a cretinoid 
child ; as the late Sir William Osler put it: ‘* Within 
six weeks a poor feeble-minded, toad-like caricature 
of humanity may be restored to mental and _ bodily 
health.” As modifications are common and often 
adaptive, it is not surprising that there arose, almost 
a generation ago, an exaggerated expectation of what 
improved “ nurture’’ might do for the human race. 
From this position there has been an almost violent 
reaction, for reasons which it is useful to consider. 
First there was the influence of the idea of germinal 


continuity. It is not so much that the hen produces 
the egg; it is rather that the fertilised egg-cell gives 


rise to the hen and the eggs thereof. Second, the 
evidence of the hereditary entailment of individual 
modifications turned out to be terribly anecdotal. 
Third, it was discovered that many items in the 
inheritance are unit-characters—crisp, well-defined, 
non-blending, Mendelian—either there or not there. 
This applies not only to strange peculiarities . like 
having fingers all thumbs (which may persist through 
at least six generations), but to ordinary features such 
as eye-colour. So an impression of the inertia of 
heredity has grown in strength, and many have swung 
to the conclusion that peculiarities in habits and 
surroundings cannot do more than impress individual 
modifications which never take racial root. It may 
be useful to show that this is not the whole story. 
The first and plainest thing to say is that, if useful 
peculiarities directly due to peculiarities of nurture are 
not hereditarily entailed, it is more important than 
ever to see that they are reimpressed on each 
successive generation. This is the more important 
because a reimpressed modification may serve as 4 
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life-saving screen until, happily, an inborn variation 
in the same direction may arise. Nurtural tanning by 
the sun might be a very useful modification until 
natural swarthiness appeared—if it did appear. 
Secondly, although a modification be not entailed 
as such or in any representative degree, it may have 
indirect or collateral effects on the germ-cells—poisoning 
them, weakening them, perhaps strengthening them. 
If rats are subjected to frequent doses of alcohol, 
either by inhalation or in their food, the germ-cells 
are affected prejudicially. It may be that the unoxi- 
dised alcohol saturates through the body and affects 
the germ-cells along with the body. If specific meta- 
bolites formed under peculiar nurtural conditions lodge 
in the germ-cells, they may affect the development in 
a specific way as long as they last. Professor Agar’s 
water-fleas acquired in peculiar conditions a reversal 
of their shell-valves. After eggs had appeared and 
grown in the ovaries the modified individuals were 
transferred to normal water. The liberated eggs 
developed into forms with reflexed valves such as their 
parents had acquired. But when the parents laid 
again, the abnormal effect was seen only to a very 
slight degree; and in a third brood it had dwindled 
away. In all probability the peculiar nurture had 
resulted in the formation of some peculiar non-living 
metabolic product, some of which was included in the 
cytoplasm of the egg, passed thence into the body 
which developed from the egg, and there induced the 


same structural abnormality as it had _ originally 
evoked in the parent. This is, at least, a possible 
interpretation. 


Hear the parable of the peach-trees which were 
transplanted from Europe to Reunion. In the course 
of time they became evergreens, some in a few years, 
others in twenty. Now, some seeds of these modifica- 
tional evergreens were sown in a mountainous region, 
and grew into evergreens. Was not this the entail- 
ment of an acquired modification? To answer this 
aright we must remember that the seed is not a 
germ-cell, but a young plant which has been living 
for a considerable time in close association with the 
parent. It is laden with chemical stuffs or metabolites 
made by the parent; and to these, perhaps, the 
evergreen characters of the sown peach-trees may 
have been due. Similarly, in a placental mammal a 
disturbance of the mother’s chemical routine may in 
virtue of the intimate symbiosis affect the offspring 
congenitally, though not, in the strict sense, hereditarily. 
Thus a maternal production of butyric acid might 
mean, as Werber has shown, a monstrosity in the 
offspring. In mammals the effects of nurture begin 
to tell long before birth, and this has to be kept in 
mind when we try to discriminate in an individual, 
or a thousand individuals, between what is due to 
hereditary nature and what is due to environing 
nurture. 

But there is another way in which functions and 
environment count for much. Every character in an 
adult is a product of the germinal “ factors” and an 
appropriate nurture. As Professor T. H. Morgan 
Says, and he is one of the leading Mendelian experi- 
menters: “It is a commonplace that the environment 
is essential for the development of any trait, and that 
traits may differ according to the environment in 
which they develop.” The inheritance may be thought 
of as like a set of buds; they cannot be added to 
nor subtracted from after the egg is fertilised. But 
bad ones may be starved and remain asleep; good 
ones may be starved, so that a fine nature has an 
impoverished expression ; good ones may be generously 
nourished and unfold with vigour. The Ethiopian 
cannot change his skin, yet improved nurture can 
work wonders in field and garden, in school and college. 
You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, but 


circumstances count. Mr. Beebe got his bobolinks to 
keep their breeding plumage through the year and 
sing their spring song at Christmas-time. And so 
those whom the gods love are often younger than 
their years. ‘ 

The Red Chinese primrose, so familiar in green- 
houses, has red flowers when it is reared at 15°-20° C. ; 
but the same plant, reared at 30°-35° C., with moisture 
and shade, has pure white flowers. Tadpoles fed on 
minced thyroid show the usual differentiation, but 
remain dwarfs. But tadpoles fed on mixed thymus 
and spleen grow big without becoming complex— 
children who do not grow up. The wan newt called 
Proteus that lives in the dark streams of the Dalmatian 
caves has no pigment in its skin, and one might hastily 
conclude that the factor for pigmentation had slipped 
out of its inheritance. But this is far from being the 
case, and we should learn a lesson in caution. If 
Proteus is taken from the cave to a normally illumined 
aquarium, it shows a sensitiveness like a photographic 
plate ; it becomes first spotty and then dark. If it 
produces young in the new nurture, they are also 
dark, and the eyes which are very degenerate in the 
cave attain to a greater degree of development. 
Should we not be a little slower than we are in saying of 
some of our fellow-creatures—dwellers in darkness—that 
they have no this and no that? Perhaps, like Proteus, 
what they lack is the appropriate liberating stimulus, 
and this consideration lends fresh importance to the 
habits and surroundings of the individual. 

It is a mistake to make an antithesis between 
obviously complementary factors. Is it the water or 
the wind that counts for most -in making the waves 
along the shore? If two components are essential to 
a resultant, does it matter which we call the more 
important? There are, indeed, tough types, like 
Caliban, of whom Prospero said: “A devil, a born 
devil, on whose nature nurture will never stick” ; 
but the average organism is plastic within limits. 
It is time that we ceased submitting to the terrible 
adage: “He that will to Cupar maun to Cupar.” 
That the individual is modifiable for better and for 
worse is an experimental certainty; the limits are 
undetermined. But whether this modifiability of the 


’ individual can specifically affect the race is another 


question, which must be considered in the light of 
some recent work on the transmission of acquired 
characters. J. ArtHur THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
MR. HOOVER ON BOLSHEVISM 


To the Editor of Tux New SratresMan. 

Srr,—Many of your readers, even if differing widely from 
your conclusions, admire the sanity and moderation with which 
your point of view is put. Notably has this been the case with 
regard to Ireland and Russia. For this reason I am surprised 
at your treatment of Mr. Hoover in last Saturday’s paper. 

In your own comments you say that “ for the Bolsheviks to 
demand material assistance and enormous credits without offering 
any really effective recognition of the rights of property in 
Russia is obvious nonsense.”” You then go on to quote a recent 
speech of Mr. Hoover's, in which he said he “ saw no promise 
of productivity and no security for foreigners until the Russians 
believed whole-heartedly once more in the sacredness of private 
property.” 

Mr. Hoover’s words are simply a paraphrase of your own, 
yet you go on to label him as “ the most obstinate of doctrinaire 
individualists and an anti-Bolshevik whose fury might stagger 
even the Duke of Northumberland.” This strikes me as not 
quite worthy of THe New SraTesMAN.—Yours, etc., 

A. W. WOODBRIDGE. 

The Haven, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

[But Mr. Hoover’s words and ours are by no means para- 
phrastic. On the contrary the difference between them happens 
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to illustrate very well the difference between his views and ours. 
We demand effective practical recognition of the rights of pro- 
perty ; he demands a change of heart—‘‘a whole-hearted ” 
belief in the “* sacredness * of private property. In other words 
Mr. Hoover opposes any renewal of trade relations with Russia 
until the Bolshevik Government has been destroyed. Our 
description of his attitude was not, of course, based on that single 
speech, and we believe it to be perfectly just—Ep. N.S.] 


THE EGYPTIAN SITUATION 


To the Editor of Tut New SrTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Events in Egypt are taking such a turn, and the public 
in England appears to be so ignorant of the real situation in 
Egypt, that I feel bound to write some words by way of 
enlightenment. 

The two parties in, Egypt, the Zaghlul Party and the Adly 
Party, are so opposed in! tradition and principles that even 
** independence,” which is the slogan of the two parties, is not 
their primary goal. 

The Adly Party is composed of members descended from the 
old Turkish and Mameluk families. Those families used to be 
the sole land proprietors in Egypt before Mohammed Ali. Even 
now we do not call our farms and estates by their Arabic names, 
but we use the word “ izba,’’ which is a Russian-Circassian word 
descended to us from the Mameluks who were brought from 
Caucasia. Until now most of these families are still Turkish or 
Circassian in blood, tradition and language. They own about 
half the lands of Egypt. Their attachment to Turkey is very 
great, inasmuch as they are accustomed to import their wives 
from Constantinople. The language used in Adly Pasha’s or 
Rushdi Pasha’s household is Turkish, not Arabic. This class 
never live in the farms. They live in Cairo or Alexandria, 
drawing rents on their estates. To talk to a member of this 
class about the improvement of the state of the fellaheen is 
tantamount to talking about Bolshevism or Anarchism. They 
have no sympathy for the fellah; he is a different man with a 
different skin, a different language and of a different race. 

It is significant that on the 1st of May of last year the harmless 
Socialist Party of Egypt made manifestoes and demonstrated 
in the streets of Cairo and Alexandria. This year, after the 
abolition of the Protectorate, Sarwat Pasha, who represents 
the Adly Party in the Government, has prohibited all demon- 
strations, and, further, sent the police to the headquarters of 
the Party to arrest those convicted of Socialism. The Egyptian 
Gazette taunted the Government for its attitude towards the 
workmen of the country. But who deserves the taunt? The 
Egyptian people would have never trusted Sarwat to be their 
Prime Minister or to make a constitution for them. 

Now the Zaghlul Party is the popular Party in Egypt. To 
know the meaning of this, a little history is needed. In 1882 
a mutiny arose in the army and was followed by a rebellion 
among the inhabitants against the Khedive. The cause of the 
mutiny was the custom followed by the Khedive in promoting 
only officers who were Circassian or Turkish while barring the 
Egyptian officers from promotion. Zaghlul was an associate of 
Arabi who was the head of that movement. He was exiled with 
Arabi; but when he returned from exile, he was not a wrecked 
man like his chief. He aided the national movement and bided 
his time. 

His Party is composed of Egyptians—racially and traditionally 
Egyptian. Egypt under his Party would never seek a rapproche- 
ment with Turkey—a very dangerous possibility with the Adly 
Party. Besides, the improvement of the condition of the fellah 
may be expected from Zaghlul, but never from Adly. The 
conflict between Zaghlul and Adly is really a conflict between 
Egyptians and an alien aristocracy. It is not for nothing that 
the Copts are one and all Zaghlulists. Why they are not Adlists 
is explained by their fear of any rapprochement with Turkey. 

England, who once buried our hopes and wrecked our con- 
stitution in 1882, is now committing the same blunders—which 
blunders she will be the first to regret.—Yours, etc., 

Zagazig, Egypt. SALAMA Moussa. 

May 13th. 





THE POSITION OF BRITISH SOCIALISM 


To the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 
Sir,—In your interesting article on the new programme of 
the I.L.P. you express uncertainty as to the prospect of the 
I.L.P. functioning usefully in the future. 
You state that the Labour Party is now growing to its full 
stature and has “ set out to do its own thinking and to make its 





—— 


own appeal to all sections of the electorate.” You go on to say 
that “* the real inheritors of the work done by the early Socialist 
bodies are the Labour Party in the political field and the revital- 
ised organisations of the Trade Union and Co-operative move- 
ments.” 

The I.L.P. would not question any of these statements, nor 
does it grudge the remarkable success of the Labour Party, 
which you are generous enough to admit is in no small degree 
the result of the pioneer work of the I.L.P. and the Fabian 
Society. But I suggest you are wrong in thinking that this 
pioneer work is finished. 

The IL.L.P. will—as hitherto—work loyally for the further 
success of the Labour Party. It recognises and respects the 
great effort of that Party to change the outlook of public opinion 
and to challenge the authority of the old-established political 
parties. But what the Labour Party will do, when it is returned 
to power, how far it will have the wisdom to preserve its indepen- 
dence, even if no party has a clear majority in Parliament, and 
whether it will justify the high hopes of its members, including 
the L.L.P., is yet to be seen. How far, too, the Labour Party’s 
structure, based as it is upon the Trade Unions (which was so 
necessary a means of mobilising working-class opinion), will 
assist or impede its success is a matter of anxious speculation. 
Will the Labour Party machinery and its leaders, deriving 
their power from that machinery, allow it to embark upon those 
extensive social changes, which are not only desirable but 
absolutely necessary if it is to sueceed where other parties have 
failed ? 

For the solution of the comparatively simple political problems 
of pre-war days it was thought sufficient to offer cautious pro- 
posals. That is no longer practicable. I suppose there never 
was an occasion before when it so happened that the problems 
to be solved were so vast that they were capable of solution only 
by measures that were fundamental and sweeping. To-day it 
is the bold solution that is alone practicable. 

If that opinion is correct, then your other statements that 
“*the British Labour Movement is opportunist and practical 
in the narrow sense of the word; it has no theoretical basis,” 
and that “ Socialism as an organised movement has never 
taken any firm root in this country,’ must give rise to grave 
anxiety. Such a movement will not solve the problems that will 
confront it any more than has Mr. Lloyd George. Those state- 
ments show that the pioneer days of the I.L.P. are not over. 
The I.L.P. believes that the Labour Party will not succeed in 
solving present-day problems by “ opportunism in the narrow 
sense of that word.’ It stands to reason, of course, that any 
political party will have to use its power for essentially practical 
ends, but the I.L.P. asserts that the analysis of the political 
situation I have outlined above not only makes Socialism a 
practical remedy, but indeed the only practical remedy. 

May I reinforce this belief by another statement from your 
own article? You say that the “ Socialist Parties of the Con- 
tinent have only achieved political success, when they have 
achieved it, by ceasing to be Socialist in the dogmatic sense. 
Tchitcherin’s top hat is a symbol and not an accident; so for 
that matter is President Ebert's.” I find it hard to believe that 
you would admit that the top-hat political Socialism of the Con- 
tinental Parties has been a success. The I.L.P. fears the danger 
of another top hat—but this time in Great Britain. 

Without in any way wishing to impose dogmatic Socialism 
upon an unprepared nation as was done in Russia, the I.L.P. 
is confident that political success, achieved at the cost of the 
abandonment of Socialism, will disillusion its supporters and 
open the way either to the violence that follows disappointment 
or to further reaction. The presence of 50 Socialist I.L.P. 
Members of Parlian:ent, a loyal part of the Labour Party, but 
without the limitations inherent in that Party, may be of no 
small importance in the future. That this is likely to occur 
needs no argument from me. Such a prospect seems to suggest 
a considerable future for the I.L.P. and makes a well-organised 
backing in the country essential. The pioneer work of the 
I.L.P. is finished neither in Parliament nor in spreading Socialism 
in the country. Hitherto it has spent its energy in arousing 
Labour to activity, now it must take its share in suggesting 
how that activity should be applied. Hence the changes that 
it has made in its programme in the light of recent Socialist 
thinking and experience. 

So much for politics. You go on to state that amongst the 
inheritors of the work done by the early Socialist bodies are the 
revitalised organisations of the Trade Union Movement. This 
proves that the pioneer Socialist work of the I.L.P. must be 
concerned with the creation of industrial democracy no less than 
with politics. There are powerful forces at work within the 
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Trade Unions seeking to equip the Unions for the important 
part they will have to play in the Socialist Commonwealth. 
This is as much pioneer work as was the creation of the political 
Labour Party 22 years ago. The I.L.P. realises—though it has 
been abominably slow in appreciating the fact—that the critical 
attitude of the public towards all proposals for nationalising 
industry calls for the same changes in Socialist industrial policy 
as are manifesting themselves in the new outlook of the Trade 
Unions. But will anyone deny that this work is only in its 
infancy? The I.L.P., if wisely reorganised, can materially 
assist in this pioneer work. 

Lastly, I need hardly emphasise how conspicuous has been the 
part played by the I.L.P. in good repute and ill in calling upon 
the Labour Movement to give increasing attention to inter- 
national and foreign affairs. The striking and definite new 
clauses in the I.L.P. programme upon the intimate association 
of Socialism and Internationalism are, I believe, the clearest 
statement ever made upon this subject by any Socialist party in 
the world. Will anyone say that the I.L.P. can afford to be 
content with merely making that statement and then leaving it 
to the Trade Unions and the Labour Party to give it practical 
expression? Would the experience during the war justify such 
confidence ? 

Therefore—however modest and practical must be its place 
—whether it be in International affairs, in the development of 
industrial democracy, or as one means of helping to preserve 
British Labour from another political top hat, the I.L.P. is con- 
vinced that until Socialism is believed in by British Labour and 
by the British people, it cannot cease from its pioneering work. 

Meantime the I.L.P. does not share your view that series of 
temporary and successive organisations are required for this 
work. It believes—as does the Labour Party—that it is well 
established organisations that can most easily secure these 
objects, provided, of course, they have the wisdom—also like 
the Labour Party—to revise their policy and develop their 
machinery on extensive lines. Of one thing there is no question. 
Whatever the I.L.P. does, there will be some Socialist organisa- 
tion in this country in addition to the Labour Party until this 
country believes in Socialism. The I.L.P. has determined that 
it will be that organisation.—Yours, etc., 

CLIFFORD ALLEN, 

The Independent Labour Party, Hon. Treasurer. 

8 & 9 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


MR. CLUTTON BROCK ON HAMLET 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—‘* C. B.” has reviewed my book on Hamlet so kindly 
that I fear I may seem ungrateful if I argue with him on one 
point ; but it is a point made also by other reviewers and one 
which concerns not merely my book or my theory, but also 
the nature and scope of the creative faculty in art. I therefore 
venture to say something further about it. I agree with him 
that my theory of the shock is not needed for the experience of 
the play ; if it were, the play would be the failure that Mr. Eliot 
calls it. But I do not agree with him that Hamlet’s behaviour 
may be “ more simply attributed to normal consciousness of past 
infamies and future woe.” And for this reason, that Hamlet 
himself is puzzled by his own behaviour and that much of the 
interest and pathos of the play arises out of his failure to under- 
stand himself. He sees, and so does everyone else, that his 
behaviour is unaccountable ; and that is why the critics have 
speculated so much, and often so wildly, about his motives. In 
the soliloquies Shakespeare opens to us the conscious mind of a 
man who at the same time desires to do something and is pre- 
vented from doing it by an obstacle in his unconscious mind. 
Hamlet does not * shrink,” consciously, ** from what he conceives 
to be the duty of murdering his stepfather” ; on the contrary 
he is ready enough to murder him, when he cannot see him, even 
in his mother’s presence, and he hates him so bitterly that he 
would really like to catch him in the incestuous pleasure of his 
bed. The obstacle is unconscious, and I maintain that it comes 
of shock, not of any normal shrinking of a “ gracious and exqui- 
sitely civilised youth.” If that were so, it would be plainly 
expressed in the play, for, when Shakespeare wishes to express 
anything by dramatic means, he can do it. 

The reason why I advance my theory is, not because I am 
in love with it as a theory—it may be scientifically wrong, and 
I know that it is loosely expressed—but because I wish to insist 
that the creative faculty in art is much more scientifically accurate 
than is commonly supposed. My point is that Shakespeare 


knew how Hamlet would behave in those circumstances, by 
esthetic intuition ; and that this intuition, exercised on a case 


of great psychological difficulty, can be confirmed by the scientific 
knowledge of a later age. If my theory is wrong, I am still 
sure that the right theory of Hamlet’s behaviour can be dis- 
covered ; because wxsthetically he convinces us, and because he 
was, therefore, conceived with complete zsthetic intuition. He 
is real, as we say, and so can be examined scientifically as if he 
were an actual human being, though, of course, in that exami- 
nation we must not pass beyond the data of the play itself. 
But if he were, as “ C. B.”’ says, merely an exquisitely civilised 
youth with a normal consciousness of past infamies and future 
woe, then the facts would be different from the impression 
conveyed by Shakespeare, and Hamlet would be wasting much 
time puzzling over what ought to be plain to him and to everyone 
else. In fact Shakespeare would be misleading us, and that, 
I think “ C. B.” will agree, is an explanation as impossible as 
the explanation of Mr. Robertson.—Yours, etc., 
A. CLuTTon Brock. 


TAIRTY-TWO PASSAGES FROM 
THE ILIAD 


To the Editor of Tut New SraTesMAN. 


Str,—Mr. Locock has quoted the 22nd Iliad as showing that 
Hector and Andromache used two names for their child. I had 
not forgotten it, but I do not believe the passage to be genuine 
Homer, a view supported by many scholars from Aristarchus 
to Dr. Walter Leaf. It abounds in obscure expressions not 
found elsewhere. If it were genuine, it does not prove much. 
Hector by this time is dead, and Andromache in her moment 
of emotion seizes on the popular name that recalls Hector’s 
greatness: ‘ Astyanax—that name the Trojans gave him, 
ay thou only wert the defence of their gates and their long 
walls.” 

So I think it well to retain the remark in the 6th Iliad that 
“the rest” called him Astyanax.—Yours, etc., 

Your REVIEWER. 


Miscellany 
IF WINTER COMES AGAIN 


(Being a short extract from a rather lengthy monologue on 
now familiar lines.) 
Y the way, old man, I met Sobgood at the club to-day. 
B You know Sobgood, of course—solicitor—though 
how he ever manages to practise as a solicitor I 
can’t think. Drury Lane and East Lynne are more in his 
‘line, I should have thought. Always try to dodge Sobgood 
if I can, because he will talk Faber at me. Now I’m going 
to hand it on to you. You remember Faber, too. Wurzel- 
headed Faber we used to call him, under old Wuthering in 
the Shell. Fortnum and Faber now, church decorators 
and publishers. Jolly good firm. . . . Lives at Penny 
Plain, near Tidborough. . . . Yes, the fellow who had that 
divorce, and a scandal about some girl who killed herself 
and a child. . . . Married a top-notcher after that—Lady 
Lorna something or other, widow. 

Well, Sobgood plunked about two solid hours of Faber 
at me—sheer raw soul stuff, with comic interludes thrown 
in. You know Sobgood’s style. Seems that Faber didn’t 
get on quite as well with his second marriage as you might 
have supposed. Cranky ? Oh, rather! It isn’t any 
name for it. Anyhow, there’s trouble in the little grey home 
again. 

It began with the two servants, according to Sobgood. 
Two sisters they were, named Brow, one tall and t’other 
short. High Brow and Low Brow, Faber always called 
them. . . . Always, yousay? Yes, always. One couldn’t 
go into the house, I gather, and Sobgood was always going 
into the house, without hearing Faber say : 

‘“* High Brow, fetch me the bicycle pump, there’s a 
Trojan”; or, 

‘** Low Brow, I want the oxalic acid to clean my straw 
hat,” 
or something of that sort. You don’t wonder it worried 
his first wife, you say. Well, perhaps. But you wait a bit. 
Faber got these two girls to come back when he married 
again, so Sobgood says, and insisted on their being part of 
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the family. Took them up tea in the morning, and helped 
them to make their beds and that sort of thing. Made 
them come out bicycle rides with himself and Lorna. Used 
to race down the hills, all four of them, free-wheeling, 
and see which could get furthest at bottom. You'd see the 
whole lot of them abreast in the roads round Penny Plain, 
wobbling the last few inches like billy-oh, Faber as excited 
as though it was the Cesarewitch. . . . Don’t think Lorna 
cared for it very much. . . . Not her style, perhaps. . . - 
Fine woman, Lorna. . . . If I hadn’t been married myself. . . . 

Then there were the Shelley readings. Sort of family 
prayers, as far as I can make out. Shelley and Shakespeare 
and Green’s History of England. In chunks. All reading 
aloud in turns before they went to bed. Sobgood used to 
be asked down for week-ends to Penny Plain, and they 
roped him in, too. Don’t gather that Low Brow was much 
of a hand at reading Shelley aloud. But Faber would have 
itso. He was very kind to her about the aspirates, Sobgood 
says. And after that came the preaching crusade. 

Faber wanted to turn the whole country and convert it, 

so far as I can make out. What to? Oh! England and 
Light—those were the mottoes—what England stands for, 
and how rotten most of our religion is. Open-air meetings 
on the village greens, beginning with the Garden City. 
You knew there was a garden city near Tidborough. Very 
ornate and arty. Tuppence-coloured, Faber called it, 
because of Penny Plain. Yes, as you say, he would. 
They had a barrel, apparently, and banners and all the rest 
of it, Lorna and the two Brows opening with a sort of hymn, 
and then Faber would weigh in with a chapter or two from 
that history he wrote called ‘“‘ England,” you know. Sob- 
good used to go out with them sometimes, and prop up the 
barrel and help wave flags. 

But I think the last straw was Dorothy. . . . She was his 
first wife, you know, and married a man named Hooper 
after the divorce. Faber had some joke about him, too, 
but I’ve forgotten what it was—something about coughing, 
I think. Anyway, this man died and left Dorothy very 
badly off. Her people were dead, too. So what must 
Faber do now but insist that he was somehow responsible 
for her, and she must come back and live with them. In 
the same house, mark you, where she’d been mistress before. 
Sobgood was there when he proposed it, and heard what 
Lorna said. She was very reasonable about it. 

“But surely, Matto” (she always called him Matto), 
**you could make Dorothy an allowance and let her live 
at Brighton or Eastbourne or somewhere like that ? ” 

But no, Faber couldn’t see it, Sobgood says. 

“People will say such things,” went on Lorna ; 
very foolish of them, but I’m sure they will.” 

And then poor old Faber went right in off the deep end 
Talked about our rotten conventions and _ hypocritical 
morality, and all the rest of it, till Lorna gave in. So 
Dorothy came. 

Well, they got on together, so far as I can make out, 
about as well as vinegar and oil in a bottle, Lorna telling 
the servants to do one thing and Dorothy telling them to do 
another, and Lorna making friends with High Brow and 
Dorothy with Low Brow, and—well, you’re a married man 
yourself, I needn’t enlarge. 

And then the crash came. Lorna came down rather late 
for breakfast one morning and found Dorothy sitting (in 
her old place, mark you), pouring out the tea. She packed 
up at once and went home to her mother. And now Faber, 
so Sobgood says, is simply heartbroken, raging with grief : 
can’t understand it. Doesn’t know what to do. Wants 
Sobgood to tell him whether he ought to sue for restitution 
or commit suicide or build a hut in the woods and live on 
herbs. 

Mind you, I admire Faber frightfully and all that salt 
of the earth. Not like you and me. Still, as Sobgood says, 


“ 


it’s 


there is something in Lorna’s point of view. 


E. V. Knox. 


Poor old Wurzelhead. 





Art 


THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS 
CLUB 


CEZANNE ONCE MORE 


AM quite aware how much this caption begins to 
I resemble King Charles’s head, but it is not my fault, 

It is the irrepressible Cézanne’s, and perhaps a little 
the fault of those who make wry faces over the pill that 
now, fora long time, they have known that they must swallow. 
For here is Cézanne enthroned in the very sanctum of the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, where for many years past he 
has been the great stone of offence. It has taken eleven 
years to move him from the Grafton Gallery to Savile 
Row; how many more will it take, one wonders, to get 
him to Millbank or, better still, to Trafalgar Square, where 
he will be more at home? Anyhow, the turn of the 
tide has come with a vengeance, for no other artist is so 
fully represented as Cézanne. In spite of the strict limits 
of space, room has been found for eight of his works. Not 
all are of the first quality. Except for the tiny picture of 
apples lent by Mr. Maynard Keynes, none of the still life 
pieces comes up to the highest level. But the little compo- 
sition lent by Prince Bibesco, No. 17, and the two landscapes. 
Nos. 40, 44, lent by Miss Davies, are superb. 

No. 40 in particular seems to me one of the greatest of all 
Cézanne’s landscapes, and I dare hardly say how high a 
place that gives it for me in all known examples of landscape 
art. It is a typical Provencal landscape. One looks across 
an expanse of sun-baked slopes carved into ravines and dotted 
with trees in early summer leafage, to a wide river glimpsed 
between gaps in the rocks and trees, and beyond that to a 
distant mass of mountains seen under the vibrating light 
of an almost colourless sky. 


To say that this painting is miraculous may sound like 
mere rhetoric, but I use the word merely to call attention 
to the way in which Cézanne has here resolved the anti- 
nomies which present themselves inevitably in landscape. 
Thus, on the one hand, it is necessary to evoke in the 
spectator’s mind the sequences of planes which build up 
the scene, and the exact recession from the eye of each 
plane, and on the other it is necessary to do this without 
destroying in some sense the surface of the canvas. These 
apparently contradictory claims are resolved in different 
ways by different artists, generally with a leaning in one 
direction or the other, one artist inclining to the trompe 
Veil, another to the decorative panel. 

What I call miraculous in this picture is the extent to 
which both claims seem to be satisfied to their fullest possible 
extent. One may look at this canvas almost as one would 
look at some rich Oriental textile, woven out of the rarest 
and most exquisitely adjusted colours and materials into 
a pattern of the most complex and yet evident equilibrium; 
none the less, all the time one is vividly conscious of its 
plastic relief, of exactly how one plane leads to another, 
of the rocky structure of the scene, of the recession of 
the distant mountain and the elusive sky. Such 
recessions are usually attained by atmospheric perspective, 
by allowing greater contrasts of tone in the foreground 
than in the distance, but this implies inevitably some 
loss of unity of texture. Here there are no marked 
differences in the scale of tone from the nearest fore- 
ground to the furthest distance, and yet every recession 
is not merely indicated but vividly expressed. Another 
antinomy:—Are we to give as nearly as possible the full 
radiance of sunlight by painting in a high key? If we 
do we go outside the scale in which oil paint produces its 
finest notes. If not we must transpose the pitch and lose 
the brilliance and radiance of open-air light. 

Renoir in No. 37, and Seurat, No. 25, chose the former. 
They would have radiance at all costs, but they have to 
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pay the price and, for all their astonishing beauty, beside this 
Cézanne, they look a little fragile. The landscapists of the 
seventeenth century chose the other alternative ; they kept 
in the scale natural to oil paint and lowered the pitch of 
nature. But they, too, lose something. How, then, has 
Cézanne managed as here to make the best of both alterna- 
tives. For certainly this is irradiated with light and no 
less certainly it.has the gravity and resonance, the density 
of colour, which the pleine-airists missed and the classic 
landscapists got at a price. 

Again he has conciliated here, even more perhaps than 
elsewhere, the opposing claims of design and the total vision 
of Nature. In early art design is effected by some kind of 
schematisation or another, as for instance, in the Primitives 
the schematising of the total colour impression into local 
colours. Impressionism accepted for the first time the 
resultant total of vision in all its complexity and, to a large 
extent, had to scrap structural design. Cézanne here seems 
to have penetrated below appearance to the plastic elements 
of the scene and to have come back again to clothe it once 
more in all its complexity and elusiveness. The structural 
design is as lucid and as absolute as one can possibly demand, 
and yet at no moment is the unanalysable infinity of Nature 
lost sight of. Pure and even bright colours are here, but 
everywhere they are so richly and so minutely modulated 
that the web of the texture is never interrupted. 

It is said that this is one of the pictures that was offered 
on loan to the Tate Gallery, and refused by the authorities 
on the ground of want of space; the further reason being 
given that it was not a good example. Those who have 
spent their time in abusing Cézanne instead of looking at 
him might, no doubt, arrive at this conclusion, but I believe 
everyone who is familiar with his work will agree with me 
that it is among the master’s finest works, and that nothing 
could be more useful to art students than to have unlimited 
opportunities to study it. 

One aspect, and that a very pleasing one, of Renoir is 
well represented. One gets no idea here of those great 
compositions of nude figures which preoccupied him from 
time to time throughout his career. One sees him here 
in delightful impromptus, in which all his exquisite sensi- 
bility is called into play directly by some fortunate aspect 
of nature. In the landscape No. 44, it is the dazzle of 
June sunshine on a meadow of long grass bleached by the 
intensity of the light. The approach to nature is as direct 
and spontaneous as in a slight sketch, but Renoir could hold 
the shock of a first inspiration through the long processes 
of complete realisation. Nothing of the thrill of lyrical 
delight is lost in this highly-finished work. 

Curiously similar in feeling is the rather unusual still- 
life of a melon cut in slices, with a vase of flowers. It is a 
radiantly happy work, in which one is scarcely conscious 
of anything but a spontaneous and irresistible joy in light 
and colour. One must almost have wrestled with obstinate 
pigment oneself to realise how much learning and research 
must have preceded this apparently instinctive outburst. 

If one turns from this to Ingres’ Odalisque one gets, 
at first approach, a cold douche of frigid exhortation. 
It is as though one stepped from a wood full of nightingales 
to listen to a sermon by a Presbyterian divine—a sermon, 
too, with a text from the Song of Solomon, in which every 
voluptuous image is made to serve some dry theological 
exegesis. All that the imagination can invent to picture 
to itself the ‘‘ gorgeous East” is here piled together, osten- 
sibly for delight, but it is described in an inventory so arid, 
precise and abstract as to nip the hottest appetite. The 
delights of the seraglio have precious little to do with what 
Ingres offers us. There is, indeed, something almost insolent 
in the contrast between the pretext which promises so much 

and the performance which refuses all—refuses all, that is 
to say, except what Ingres gives, namely, his ardent pursuit 
of a divinely beautiful rhythm. This rhythm is realised 
completely in the figure of the odalisque, and the accessories 
which surround her ; the figure of the music-making atten- 


dant is also a wonderful discovery, but it must be admitted 
that parts of the background fail to support or continue the 
dominant theme. They tend to become thin scenic descrip- 
tions, with no completely realised relation to the figures. 
For all that, and in spite of the flat, ungrateful oleographic 
quality of some of the background, only a very great artist 
could have disappointed one so magnificently. To realise 
this, glance for a moment at Courbet’s great picture, No. 
28, full of splendid generous qualities, but how casual and 
happy-go-lucky, or his portrait, No. 31, with some great 
passages of handling and colour in the dress and shawl, 
but breaking down in rhythm entirely when one comes to 
the head. 

Manet is finely seen in his Sur le Balcon, No. 12, a study 
from the well-known composition in the Luxembourg. It 
is far better than the finished work ; exquisitely distinguished 
in colour and handling. Corot is but scantily, and in one 
case, I thought, doubtfully, represented. The little view 
from the Pincian, No. 8, has passages in the distance where 
one recognises his intense sensibility to the colour of sun- 
saturated air, but already in the trees and the fountain the 
fatal tendency to poetic emphasis is beginning. 

I have no room to speak of so difficult a figure as Degas, 
but it would not be fair to omit altogether the splendid 
sketch of two women at a café, No. 35. This is Degas 
almost at his best. Rocer Fry. 


Drama 
THE STAGE SOCIETY 


Y far the most interesting performance last week 
B was the Stage Society’s production of Knut 
Hamsun’s At the Gates of the Kingdom. The 
production was very good indeed. M. Komisarjevsky is 
an imaginative producer with not only an admirable 
psychological sense of proportion, but an extraordinary 
sense of detail and finish. He feels the setting of a scene 
as though he were a novelist describing it; he puts an 
extraordinary amount of significance into his interiors, and 
under his supervision the actors put the same minute 
imagination into their acting. I have seldom seen two parts 
played better than Elina and Kareno were played, by Miss 
Jeanne Casalis and Mr. Franklin Dyall. It was clear that 
some passages had been omitted from the play, and it was 
possible to guess their nature. Knut Hamsun is not a 
writer to leave an audience in doubt as to the precise nature 
of the ideas for which his hero suffers; I had little doubt 
that either through Kareno’s own mouth or through the 
professor’s these ideas must have been expounded in the 
original play. As it was, we could infer that Kareno was a 
kind of syndicalist of the type, say, of M. Georges Sorel. The 
theme of the play is the break-up of the marriage and the 
bankruptcy of a young writer, who attacks fiercely with his 
pen those who alone could help him to make a decent living, 
and advocates subversive ideas. The interest of the situation 
between him and his wife lies in the fairness with which her 
side is presented. She is necessary to his happiness but a 
hindrance to his work, and he puts his work before his happi- 
ness. Sheis intensely personal, he impersonal in his aims. Only 
when she cannot stand it any longer he realises how necessary 
she is to his happiness and tries to win her back—too late. 
She clearly cares for him much more than the man she runs 
off with; hence the pathos and the suspense in the last 
scenes between them. It is touch and go whether she will 
leave Kareno or not. The play is the best treatment I have 
seen of the theme of a young man’s purpose in life wrecking 
his happiness It is the first part of a trilogy; I hope we shall 
see the other plays. The Stage Society has been rescued 


for the time being by subscriptions, but its finances are not 
yet on a sound footing, and it is very important that new 
subscribers should come forward. 

DesMonD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WEEK ago Mr. James Douglas wrote a review of 
A The Mercy of Allah (Hilaire Belloc. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.), in which he described the 
author as a Bolshevist. Now, there is quite remarkably 
little in common between Mr. Belloc and Lenin, but Mr. 
James Douglas is a fervid writer,who judges books by his 
immediate emotional reactions, and these told him that in 
this case the book was calculated to inspire distrust and 
(I fear Voltaire also was guilty of this) to represent civilisa- 
tion as absurdly wicked and foolish. There seemed also 
to be little reverence, pity or decent hesitating fairness 
in Mr. Belloc’s picture of those Oriental communities which 
afforded such happy hunting grounds for the strong acquisi- 
tive instincts of his merchant, Mahmoud, and it came over 
Mr. Douglas all of a sudden how awful it would be if some 
young reader were to run away with the idea that England 
resembled them in any respect. Might he not in that case 
lose some of that reverence towards those who are or should 
be above suspicion, so essential to their continued authority, 
towards the even-handed dispensers of justice to rich and 
poor alike, for instance? “This is Bolshevism!” Mr. 
Douglas cried in capitals. But all satire is destructive of 
reverence; it is meant to inspire mistrust, indignation, 
contempt, and bring us relief through laughter. 
* * * 

People often ask why we have no satirists now. Why, 
when the state of the world seems to be asking for it, should 
satire be so rare. The death of Dean Swift is often 
lamented. As a matter of fact, we have a very remarkable 
satirist indeed in Mr. Belloc, but his satirical books do 
not, alas, sell like volumes of earnestly reproachful stuff, 
The age is squeamish and cannot bear contempt, though it 
loves to be denounced. 

He has all the qualities of the satirist: stable moral 
convictions, delectation in hating, joy in laughing at what 
is formidable, combativeness, the power of turning indig- 
nation into high intellectual spirits, the kind of gravity 
which comes of having kept resentment on ice, a revengeful 
sense of justice and an inexhaustible, fantastic invention. 
When he exercises these gifts, his work is greeted with 
cries of, How unfair! How unreal! How unhelpful! How 
destructive! Yet there is a general lament that the spirit 
of satire is dead. 

A satirist must have a pessimist’s eye. He must also, 
like Voltaire, be capable of surprising gaiety. It is his 
business to see what a mean mess civilisation is in and 
to be angry, but his anger must make him glow with satis- 
faction. He must not be hopeful, yet he must be able to 
chuckle and whistle over the welter of the world. He must 
not be a literal realist—a realist in morality, yes, but 
his matter-of-factness must otherwise be confined to rare 
details which serve to give piquancy and solidity to his 
fantastic arrangements in human life; and to construct 
those arrangements out of incident and character he must 
be blessed with an easy, abundant invention. Mr. Belloc 
possesses this rare cluster of gifts. The invention of incident 
in The Mercy of Allah and the ironical composure of the narra- 
tive are admirable. There are chapters which are first-rate 
adventures. 

* * 7 

“In the days of Abd-er-Rahmen ”—thus the book opens 
—* there resided in the City of Bagdad an elderly merchant 
of such enormous wealth that his lightest expressions of 
opinion caused the markets of the Euphrates to fluctuate 
in the most alarming manner.” He was a childless man 
with seven impecunious nephews, and though he did not 
propose to leave them money, he thought it becoming 
to give them a few hints as to the manner in which such 
great wealth as he enjoyed might be acquired. There was 


no better way than to tell them the history of his own 
fortune. On successive mornings, therefore, at the Hour 
of Public Executions his nephews sit at his feet. The first 
story is called “ The Kick.” 
* * * 
Mahmoud tells his respectful nephews how at the age of 
seventeen his father gave him a hundred dinars and kicked 
him out of the house to better emphasise his meaning that 
he must henceforth shift for himself. The young Mahmoud 
hides on board a ship about to sail for the Persian Gulf and 
his adventures begin. How he eat the watchman’s supper 
and dropped overboard; how he met the collector of 
Persian carpets and made him believe he had a rare consign- 
ment to sell, received a bribe of 500 dinars and some jewels 
and how he escaped with these, is told in the first chapter ; 
how he acquired a sham pearl necklace, and sold it for 
10,000 dinars in such a manner that an innocent youth was 
beheaded and the Chief Magistrate of the town was involved 
in the fraud, is told in the second. His nephews are be- 
wildered by the absence of plan in his adventures, for he 
did not even know the pearls false. But now, by “ the 
mercy of Allah,” he is in possession of 12,000 dinars and 
his adventures in finance began. How he made a corner 
in pipkins and ruined a thriving village community ; how 
on his journey to a distant kingdom he acquired the monopoly 
of the ferry, and having ruined his partner by building a 
bridge, sold that bridge, amid the blessings of the public, 
to the community; how he next manipulated salt to his 
immense profit and was hit by a high income tax; how 
he lost his money and was even bastinadoed ; how he faced 
the world again—all this he proceeds to narrate. “It 
would seem,” the old man says, “that those for whom 
Heaven has high designs, those for whom, like myself, it 
intends the highest positions, must in the divine scheme 
pass first through the fire and ordeal. Happy the men 
who (like myself) profit by such visitations and retain 
unclouded their childlike trust in God.” Mr. Belloc’s 
invention never flags. To the adventure of the camels 
and dates, of Al-wali or ‘“‘ The Holy One,” to the story of 
his triumphant speculation in Jand-values, we listen with 
the rapt attention of his respectful nephews. Finally (this 
adventure is particularly plausible), as a banker he deals 
on a great scale in money “ made of paper.” He finances 
two countries at war with each other to the great and 
lasting misery of both peoples, and then retires to his 
native Bagdad. 
* * * 
‘Within ten years there were no bounds to my possessions. 
It was currently said that I myself had no conception of 
their magnitude, and I admit this was true. From time 
to time I would pay enormous sums to endow a place of 
learning, to benefit the Ministers of my own Religion (and 
its antagonists), or to propagate by means of an army of 
public criers some insignificant opinion peculiar to myself 
or my wife, your dear aunt—whose strong views upon the 
wearing of green turbans by Hadjis and the illumination 
of the Koran in red ink are doubtless familiar to you. 
I would also put up vast buildings to house the aged indigent 
whose name began with an A, or others wherein could be 
set to useful labour the aged indigent who were blind of 
one eye. . . . My children! . . . My children . . .” ended 
the old man, his eyes now full of frigid tears. ‘I had 
attained the summit of Human Life. I had all . . . and 
there descended upon me what wealth—supreme wealth— 
alone can give: the Strong Peace of the Soul.” “ It is,” 
he continued (with difficulty from his rising emotion), “ it 
is wealth and wealth alone, wealth superior to all surrounding 
wealth, that can procure for a man that equal vision of the 
world, that immense tolerance of evil, that unfailing hope 
for the morrow and that profound content which furnish 
for the heart of man its resting-place.” Sustained irony 
is apt to be wearisome, but in this book it is perpetually 
enlivened by ingenious adventures. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Maria Chapdelaine. Macmillan. 6s. 
The Clash. By Storm JAMESON. 7s. 6d. 


There are times when our desire that life shall be as pointed 
as art makes us falsify our judgments. Here, for instance, is 
the case of Louis Hémon. He was a young Frenchman with 
an interest in cycling, motor-cycling, and the study of modern 
Oriental languages. He contributed short stories and sketches 
to sporting magazines, a course of action which was as little 
epoch-making as might be expected. In his middle twenties 
he became infatuated with our shores and paid us a long visit, 
learning our language to perfection and producing a novel, 
said by those who have read it to be painstaking and uninspired, 
called Lizzie Blakston. Later on he went to Canada, and in 
order to know the French-Canadian people worked as a labourer 
on various farms in the neighbourhood of Lake St. John, in the 
province of Quebec. In his spare moments he wrote a book. 
In the summer of 1913 the farmer who was employing him had 
no further use for an extra labourer, and told him to go. Louis 
Hémon sent off his book to Paris, to a newspaper editor who 
had a use for serials, and set out to tramp in search of work. 
He followed the railway track, got somehow in the way of a 
C.P.R. engine, and was killed. They found enough on his body 
to identify him, and buried him beside the track with his name 
on a cross. Meanwhile, his book was accepted for serial publica- 
tion, but owing to delays caused by attempts to find him it was 
not published till the summer of 1914. Its opening chapters 
were beginning to cause a sensation when there came that sensa- 
tion which was the end of all others. Only one perspicacious 
critic went on, deaf to the thunder from the Aisne and the 
Marne, cutting out the daily instalments of this Maria Chapde- 
laine. After the Armistice this critic took his scrap-book to 
a publisher, who was impressed. Further efforts were made 
to find Hémon, and at last in desperation they brought out his 
book without his consent. It was a success. The French 
Government, perhaps because it was not blind to the propagandist 
value of this picture of France oulre-mer, which is considerable, 
besought the aid of the Canadian Government in the search for 
the missing author. At last, while his fame was spreading 
further and further round the globe, they tracked him down to 
the grave in the snowdrifts beside the railway track. This 
was drama. ‘The authorities rose to the occasion magnificently. 
They surveyed this district, which in its stern grandeur is one 
of the most beautiful regions of the earth, and fixed on twin 
lakes of a beauty remarkable even there, and these they re- 
christened Lac Louis and Lac Hémon. No man of letters has 
ever had a more glorious monument. 

The temptation to bring this story to a perfect climax by 
pretending that Maria Chapdelaine is a masterpiece is really 
very great, and it is obvious (since the French and American 
sales must by now be over a million) that many have succumbed 
to it. But the book is astonishingly miscast for the tremendous 
part it has had to play. One’s imagination insists that when 
Louis Hémon worked on the Peribonka farms, the austere and 
magnificent genius of the place laid its hand upon him, 
chastened him of mediocrity and committed him to gaunt 
beauty. It prefigures Maria Chapdelaine as a vast and reticent 
book in which significant incidents shall stand up against a 
grim background like the winter-stripped trees of the Canadian 
forest against the black snow-burdened sky. But, amazingly, 
Maria Chapdelaine turns out to be a graceful, tender pastoral 
of no very great depth or force, though of quite exceptional 
charm. It is really hardly an authentic work of art at all, for 
it is plainly discernible that the author’s impulse was not creative 
but compensatory. He was not inspired by a sense of life’s 
beauty to make more beauty; rather he was inspired by a 
desire to make good the deficiency of beauty which he 
imagined he had detected in life. The record of Hémon’s career 
suggests that he was one of those neurotic beings who are for 
ever dissatisfied with their own environments and lean out 
towards others, credulous of their perfection. He was only 
thirty-three when he died, and the whole of his adult life was 
absorbed by his three successive interests in far countries—the 
East, England, and Canada. It is evident that the dream we 

all harbour that there is a region on this earth where life is 
bland and does not lacerate was in the case of Hémon a veritable 
obsession, and that it inspired him to write the story of the 
Chapdelaine family. He wished to persuade himself that at 
last he had met what Henry James would have called the real 
right people. He drew a picture of a benign population filled 
with stainless passion for the domination of nature and sub- 
mission to the laws that guard the well-being of the race, out 


By Louis Hémon. 
Heinemann. 





of his heart’s deep desire that there should be such a population. 
This gives his work a curiously arbitrary effect. One feels that 
his interest in the family which is his subject is strictly con- 
ditional on their good behaviour. And the type of good behaviour 
he requires from them arouses one’s curiosity on the point of 
fact. Is it possible for people to carry on a fierce battle with 
the forces of nature and maintain a perfect placidity in their 
personal relationships ? Does the temperament of those who 
are engaged in this battle nearer our homes—the Scottish and 
Irish crofter, the land hungry Italian peasant with his shelf 
of limestone and the right to bring up to it basketfuls of earth 
from a valley a thousand feet below—lead us to suppose that 
this is possible or even likely ? It is perhaps not irrelevant to 
remember that when Hémon was killed he had been in Canada 
only eighteen months. But if we put aside our recollection of 
the star part this book has been forced to play, we can enjoy 
it as the product of a temperament whose desire for peace, even 
if that falsified its view of the universe, makes it very gentle 
and gracious. 

Miss Storm Jameson has no such desire, and The Clash suffers 
from a stridency of mind and imagination which prejudice the 
reader against recognising that there is some very fine stuff in 
this novel. Throughout the book the action is constantly 
held up while there enters Tilburina, mad, in white satin. Miss 
Jameson is a person of enormous horsepower, and she occasionally 
puts this extraordinary force into drawing the conventional 
figures of the worst sort of fiction. With a gesture of energy 
that leads one to expect another Wuthering Heights she trots 
out again that cursed beautiful brave child, who steps forward 
from the shadow of the curtains when the vicar is attempting 
to comfort the bereaved family with talk of the will of God, 
and says in her clear treble, ** He is a beast, that God,” and who 
rushes out on the moors after she has heard the Moonlight Sonata 
played for the first time and is found at dawn high on the crags 
sleeping in the arms of the village harlot. Later on she writes 
of an aviator who “flew drunk rather than sober and he flew 
always with genius. He was swarthy and dark-browed, a giant 
with the ankles and wrists of a dancer. Women adored him 
for his insolent courtesy and for his eyes, which were the blue 
of rain-wet hyacinths.” A girl’s dream, a girl’s dream. Never- 
theless, in spite of a deal of this sort of thing (even including a 
Spanish dancer) there is real talent here. There is a descrip- 
tion of the life that centred round an aerodrome where both 
American and English pilots were stationed which is brilliantly 
astute. The account of the Senator trying to unfurl the Stars 
and Stripes and keep command of his patriotic relative clauses 
is a curiously humorous production for a writer who elsewhere 
seems to have no sense of humour whatsoever. And the core 
-of the story, the passion for a base and noisy man with power, 
which visits like a plague a woman who is married to a good 
and fastidious man who is without power, is described with 
great wisdom. ‘There is a specially remarkable passage when 
the loquacious Texan picks up a pamphlet in Elizabeth’s drawing- 
room and rants about it (“ This country is rotten with Socialism,” 
he observed, “ your traditions are about to be strangled and 
turned out of their old home by a gang of sexless, immoral 
eaters of filth. To me a Socialist is a cross between a rattle- 
snake and a damned fool. And to all decent Americans. If 
we had the writer of this—indecency—over there we’d know 
how to deal with him.) and Elizabeth loathingly looks down 
on the bottomless pit of his folly, and at the same time sicklily 
recognises that even this knowledge of him does not break 
his power over her. Miss Jameson is a writer without literary 
taste, and that is a defect which does not correct itself. But 
it looks in this book as if she was developing a curious emotional 
clairvoyance which would make her novels worth reading. 

REBECCA WEsT. 


STYLE 


By J. 
6s. 6d. 

Mr. Murry apologises for being unable to treat the problem 
of style otherwise than as a practical problem. His starting- 
point is not intellectual curiosity, but desire to promote a desirable 
end—good writing and the understanding thereof, perhaps even 
the good life. Hence he denies himself no excursion suggested 
by our actual needs to-day, so that the total result is something 
very different from a systematically constructed theory. But 
he need not apologise. Had he done violence to his bent, and 
tried to work out a theory logically, the odds are that he would 
have been almost as unreadable and unpersuasive as the writers 
of treatises on wsthetics; as it is, these six lectures (they were 


The Problem of Style. MIDDLETON Murry. Oxford 


University Press. 
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given at Oxford a year ago) make a delightful and highly readable 
book. And not only so; his method of demonstrating from the 
facts, for which he has a peculiarly sure and delicate critical 
sense, does actually evoke a series of suggestions that seems to 
have many of the distinctive properties of a good theory. 


In any branch of inquiry a new theory, if it is to be a real 
advance, must explain diverse phenomena by showing them to 
be all dependent on the operation of some more general law; 
in science, for instance, we admire a theory in proportion as it 
proves itself comprehensive and suggestive in this way. There- 
fore, when we notice how, in Mr. Murry’s hands, questions too 
often treated in barren separation—such as the difference between 
poetry and prose, or between comedy and satire, the proper 
use of metaphor, or the inner meaning of the contrast between 
realistic and romantic—range themselves easily and naturally 
round the illumination of a central idea, we begin to wonder 
whether it would be paradoxical to praise his method as genuinely 
scientific. He himself makes no such pretension. He never 
attempts that strict definition of terms with which zxsthetic 
philosophers mimic the precision of science. But he does try 
to give to each of his terms a solid content of meaning, and in 
this we feel that he succeeds on the whole because he knows 
what he is talking about. If he did not know, he could never 
have chosen quotations that so exactly and convincingly display 
what he means. Is not the resulting solidity, derived as it is 
from the appropriateness of the method to the subject-matter, 
analogous to the solidity of scientific work ? 

The question cannot really be answered by a bald statement 
of Mr. Murry’s central idea, which would run more or less as 
follows. Consider such a passage as the queen’s description of 
Hamlet’s silence : 


Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 
His silence will sit drooping. 


The poet creates out of particular things perceived, thought 
about or felt, something which is more than the mere sum of 
those things; the particular images are put together in such a 
way that we feel each to be charged with significance; their 
combination has a unique emotional meaning for us. What is 
it that enables a writer to use words in this significant way, 
beyond the reach of the ordinary man? Evidently, in the first 
place, he must be gifted with great natural sensibility ; his 
feelings must always have reacted easily and strongly to ordinary 
sights and sounds. But a mere succession of transient personal 
emotions is not enough; they must be organised into a coherent 
nucleus, and the emotional bias must be “* confirmed into a mode 
of experience,” a complex but self-consistent attitude towards 
life. Only to the man who has attained this does “the deep 
significance of life reveal itself in its entirety,” and to him the 
revelation comes in the discernment of a common emotional 
quality in all the objects and incidents which have habitually 
made the most profound and precise impression on_ his 
mind. This discernment of an emotional quality in the 
universe of a man’s experience-——a quality, differing for each 
individual, which cannot be defined but which it is the business 
of the artist to express—provides the condition under which 
alone the creative act becomes possible. The act itself may be 
likened to a crystallisation. Some object or incident is observed 
—a leech-gatherer or a thrush, some story presents itself—an 
old play or the argument at the head of Greek tragedy, and 
the emotional predisposition crystallises round it, compelling 
language to perform a miracle and to convey to the reader that 
universal significance with which the particular object or story 
has become charged for the poet. To understand the process 
is to understand why there is a hierarchy among works of art 
for it shows that they can be arranged in a scale, beginning 
with instances of a simple emotion crystallising round a single 
symbol and culminating in the complex cases where nothing 
will carry the emotion but the action and personages of a plot, 
which may be expressed in poetry and prose according to the 
taste of the age, but which must be dramatic. At both ends of 
the scale we have the same thing, the charging of a particular 
symbol with universal significance, only in different degrees ; 
at both ends there is the same “trigger”? process, the release of 
enormous forces by some tiny movement. Only the forces 
must be stored up first by the discipline of a stable emotional 
habit, otherwise it will not be possible to ‘* add to a given thought 
all the circumstances fitted to produce the whole effect that the 
thought ought to produce.” To do that, said Stendhal, is style, 
and Mr. Murry agrees. 


After thus emasculating Mr. Murry’s “ organic” theory of 
style—for the terminology has little meaning when divorced 





from the expository illustrations that give it point and vitality 
—we can only point to a few of its merits. It connects up 
conception and execution into a living whole. Its three moments 
—the wide range of sensuous experience, the refinement of that 
experience into a system of emotional conviction, with the 
consequent power to apprehend the quality of life as a whole, 
and the crystallisation which converts the particular into a 
symbol of the universal—all apply at each stage of the process 
and manifest themselves as interlocked in every part of the work 
of art. They apply to the choice of subject as much as to the 
management of a particular passage, such as that of Shakespeare 
quoted above, the astonishing solidity of which is due to the 
special way in which the sensuous image is glorified by being 
used to give body to the immaterial. Again, the theory allows 
us, provided we take pains and are sensitive enough, to distinguish 
rationally not merely good work from bad, but great work from 
small. Above all, it justifies that serious view of the artist's 
function, without which there is no reason why we should not 
be satisfied with a cultured hedonism. This last point suggests 
the question whether it has not even deeper implications. 

The force behind Mr. Murry’s literary criticism has always 
seemed to be his conviction that the value and importance of 
art lies not in something exquisite and esoteric, but in its relation 
to life. When, at the beginning of the papers collected last year 
in Aspects of Literature, he announced that it was time for 
humanism to reassert itself both in ethics and in art, and that 
beauty and goodness were more or less the same thing at bottom, 
the challenge reverberated with a certain emptiness. We did 
not doubt that these big words stood for something, a religion 
perhaps, that worked strongly in his consciousness, but we did 
doubt whether he had made their meaning sufficiently explicit 
to himself to entitle him to use them. He has now concentrated 
on one side of his vision and made it much clearer, an achievement 
of which the outward sign is a greatly enhanced precision in his 
writing—not the precision of the logical writer, but that which 
he himself describes as the central problem of style. Never- 
theless, it does not look as if his aim had fundamentally altered. 
We prefer to regard this book as a subtle flanking movement, 
destined some day to turn the original front. At any rate, did 
the limits of a review permit, we should be prepared to argue 
that, in spite of the absence of controversial references to life 
and morals, it contains the elements of a more hopeful attack 
on the wider problem. S. P. W. 


CRUELTY TO MUSES 


Daybreak. By FreDEGOND Suove. The Hogarth Press. 
Karn. By Rurn MAnninG-SANDERS. 
3s. 6d. 

Via Triumphalis. 

Milford. 6s. 


Among the numerous things to which Dr. Johnson objected 
was religious poetry. “The paucity of its topics enforces 
perpetual repetition, and the sanctity of the matter rejects the 
ornaments of figurative diction.” 


It is true he is thinking less of Milton and Donne than of 
Dr. Watts and the Davideis. Still, this anathema is interesting, 
like his companion judgment on nature-poetry and “ counting 
the streaks on the tulip,” if only because his ownageso justified ; 
and posterity has so falsified, them both. Religious poetry, 
condemned to be both orthodox and objective, could hardly 
escape Johnson’s indictment ; the Thirty-Nine Articles do not 
lend themselves to verse; and his extrovert century, for all 
its Essays on Man and its ferretings with personalities, its Popes 
and its Saint-Simons, had forgotten how to be subjective. It 
had lost the subtle introspectiveness of Donne and Shakespeare ; 
it had locked its heart and mislaid the key. For Blake was still 
unknown; and as for Rousseau, between him and Voltaire 
it was still “ difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity.” And 
so it came about that the tradition of Herbert and Vaughan 
had to wait for Francis Thompson and Christina Rossetti. Of 
this last Mrs. Shove reminds one not a little ; her work has the 
same feeling of a pre-Raphaelite simplicity, at once simpler 
and more perplexed than the real Middle Ages, yet perfectly 
genuine. 


Set beside Christina’s work, even The Blessed Damosel seems, 
for all its greater wealth of beauty, but beautiful artifice ; and 
after much modern verse to come on Mrs. Shove’s writing, with 
its clear freedom from the usual desire to impress rather than 
express, is like hearing a thrush after weeks of prima donnas. 


3s. 6d. 


The Hogarth Press. 


By Epwarp J. Tnomrson. Humphrey 
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Vere Hutchinson 


SEA WRACK 


@2 


“Vere Hutchinson’s special genius 








lies in drawing wild seas and hot- 
blooded men-—men who twist and 
are twisted by the elements. One 
scene, of smuggling and fighting, 
alone proves her right to be listed 
with the true romancers.” 


John o London's Weekly. 


“The two fine, almost barbaric 
lovers, make a quite unforgettable 
picture. Miss Hutchinson is to be 
congratulated on a remarkable and 

powerful novel.” 
S. P. B. Mais in The Daily Express. 
7s. 6d, net. 
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Jonathan Cape, Eleven Gower Street, London 





THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrpo 


The Memoirs of the 
Crown Prince 


of Germany 





‘As for these Memoirs, let it be said at once that they are alive in 
every page. They reveal him in the unsuspected character of a very 
capable author. e find situations described as graphically as char- 
acters, events portrayed as vividly as men. The popular opinion that 
he was a vain glorious, incompetent, frivolous, and callous prince, 
certainly will not survive the publication of these memoirs. 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


Illustrated SECOND IMPRESSION 21s. net 





‘ A moving book.’—DatLy MAIL, 


The Real Tsaritsa 


By MADAME LILI DEHN 
(a close friend of the late Empress of Russia) 


*H storical evidence of the first importance.’—MorNINnG Post. 
‘Of very genuine importance and of highly sympathetic appeal. 
The closing chapters of the book are extraordinarily vivid and 
detailed.’—DaILy TELEGRAPH. 


Illustrated 
sijwe William de Morgan 
and His Wife 


By A. M. W. STIRLING 
Author of ‘ Coke of Norfolk,’ &<c. 
With Introduction (unfinished) by Sir Wm. RicHMonpD, K.C.B., R.A. 
The Life of William de Morgan, artist, potter and novelist, famed in 
two hemispheres, will appeal to a very wide circle. Nor was his wife 
a less arresting personality, with her fine achievement as an artist 
and her rich imagination. Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., looking 
after De Morgan and his wife one day as they left his beautiful 
garden, epitomized the impression created by their presence—“ There,” 
he said, “ go two of the rarest spirits of the age.’ Illustrated 25s. net, 


Second FICTION 7/6 net 





15s. net. 
































LONDON 


LITERARY 
LOUNGE 


RECENT AND STANDARD WORKS ON 
POLITICS HISTORY ECONOMICS TRAVEL 
SOCIOLOGY ARTS AND CRAFTS 
are always in stock at the London Literary Lounge. Inquiries 
by post receive special attention from an experienced staff. 


BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES 

We have a number of interesting and important books in new condition 
at greatly reduced prices. A list will be sent if desired, but as it 
contains only a small selection from our large stock we should welcome 
inquiries or a personal inspection of our shelves. 

VERSAILLES MEMOIRS. Twelve vols. (some with introductions by 
C. A. Sainte Beuve), and translated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. 
Each illustrated with portraits from the original French editions. 
Twelve vols. 8vo. £5 5s. Od. 
THE HEPTAMERON OF THE TALES OF MARGARET, 
QUEEN OF NAVARRE. Translated from the authentic text of 
M. le Roux de Lincy: with an essay by George Saintsbury. Illus- 
trated. Five vols. 8vo. Navarre Society, 1922. In cream buckram 
extra. £6 6s. £3 7s. 6d. 
KING EDWARD AS A SPORTSMAN. By Alfred E. T,. Watson. 
Many illustrations, Ed. de luxe. Imperial 8vo. Parchment, om ext. 


£5 5s. Ss. 
BRITISH YACHTS AND YACHTSMEN. A complete History of 
British Yachting. With 58 photogravure plates and 500 other illus- 
trations. Morocco, £5 5s. 37s. 6d. 


ITALIAN BOOKS 
All interested in Italian literature are invited to apply for our classified 
lists. Important new publications are added as they appear, and 
books not in stock will be obtained promptly.. Reviews, catalogues, 
and works of reference may be consulted, and the Secretary of the 
Italian Book Society will be glad to answer inquiries. 
The French section includes the standard and new novels, drama, 
history and criticism. 
German and Spanish books, and educational works in all modern 
languages. 





TRUSLOVE and HANSON, Ltd., 
English and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers 
14aCLIFFORD ST. ("3227") LONDON, W. 1 


Impression 
W. B. Maxwell 


Author of ‘Mrs. Thompson,’ &c. 


Spinster of this Parish 


‘The theme of Mr. W. B. Maxwell's novel is woman's devotion ; 
he has dramatised it in a series of episodes which are so absorbing 
in themselves that one is apt to forget the character in the action. 
Any other but the * happy a * would have been intolerable ; 
when Mr. Maxwell gives, he is sumptuous.'—Times LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 

THE FIRST EDITION WAS LARGELY 

OVERSOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION. 








imp. Mary 


Johnston 
Author of ‘ By Order of the Company,’ &c. 
Silver Cross 
‘The romance gains greatly in charm from the delicate beauty 


of its setting. To compare her new book with her masterpieces 
is very high praise.’—TIMEs. 








Dana Burnet 
Broken Horizons 


‘A first novel of considerable power.’—TIMES. 

* Readers are urged to secure Dana Burnet's book. The story is 
romance throughout, and is to be considered in the forerank of 
the season's fiction.’—NEW YORK TIMES, 








2nd , . . 
Imp. Honore Willsie 
~~ Author of ‘ The Forbidden Trail,’ ‘ The Heart of the Desert,’ &c. 


The Enchanted Canyon 


Convincing alike in action and characterization, it exemplifies at its 





best the novel of the open air. 


*The charm of the novel—and the same may be said of all 
Mrs. Wilisie’s work—resides in its bright, unashamed romanticism.’ 
—GLASGOW HERALD. 

*Very charming and entertaining."—MoRNING Post. 
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2nd ‘ Mowgli Up-to-date," —EVENING STANDARD 
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Skag, the Son of Power 


By W. Ll. COMFORT and ZAMIN KI DOST 


* Kipling’s Mowgli had a wonderful way with animals, but even his 
experiences in the cold lairs of the Jungle were outdone by Skag, the 
hero or this remarkable novel. Adventures that bring back some 
of the thrill we got long ago out of the “Jungle Books."’’ 
—EVENING STANDARD. 
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Such, for instance, is the effortless grace of this picture of the 
Kingdom of Heaven in the Soul: 
As an icicle all clear 
And straight within— 
Mirror of holiness and sheer 
Contempt of sin. 
And round about thee I have built 
A fortress-yard, 
A castle whose thick walls are guilt, 
So proud, so hard ; 
And many chambers where I walk 
So hard, so proud, 
And many parlours where I talk 
So much, so loud... 


In the rather fewer nature-poems, though through their 
trailing grasses one seems once or twiee to catch a distant 
rumble of Wheels, yet it is very faint and far, and with less 
tense emotion there still remains the same frail lightness of 
touch, like the dancing of a baby Faun. 


** When did you first see snowdrops ? ” 
«“ The day that I was born, 
With candles by the cradle, 
And frost upon the lawn, 
Icicles on the laurels 
And nothing yet begun 
Except the march of snowdrops, 
Behind the winter sun.” 


** Behind ” isno good. The pity is that, once more, like Christina 
Rossetti, Mrs. Shove suffers badly from the vice of her virtue—the 
inability to criticise her creations, the tendency to anzmia and 
flaccidity of expression. Even the Golden Treasury selection 
of Christina is full of stuff that should never have been reprinted ; 
and in the forty-three pages of Daybreak there are passages 
so terse and jerky as to read more like abstracts for poems than 
poems; passages marred by a perfect tic of vain repetition ; 
passages which owe more to rhyme than reason, to verbal 
association than any connection of ideas, as if they had been 
written in a trance and never corrected. This may be crying 
out to have things both ways; this gift of the spontaneity 
of childhood may involve at times the incoherence of childhood, 
and it may be hard to care intensely both about the Kingdom of 
Heaven and the P’s and Q’s of Art. But it is impossible not 
to regret that a talent of a kind, rarer to-day than it has some- 
times been, should be marred by that lack of literary conscience 
which has ruined so much of Christina Rossetti, still more of 
Mrs. Browning. It is not as if Mrs. Shove had always been so; 
when one looks at her earlier volume, one groans, “ Qualis artifex 
perit !” 

It is much harder to express any definite feeling about Karn, 
an allegory, in a vein not unlike Mr. Lowes Dickinson's, of a 
brighter spirit coming down to earth, struggling with the 
wickedness of its priestcraft and kingcraft, and suffering from 
the littleness of its love, until he returns, defeated, whence he 
came. The irregular rhymed Verse—what the seventeenth 
century celebrated as “ Pindarics,”’ until it grew as tired, as we 
soon shall, of their rather meaningless formlessness—with lyric 
interludes, is competent and careful. ‘“‘ And yet it does not 
move”; the author might find it easier to breathe life into 
short lyrics alone or into some dramatic form; as it is, the 
poem is quite well-formed, but stillborn. 

There is the same difficulty about Via Triumphalis, only 
its faults are much more obvious—occasional vulgarisms, a 
rather unhappy sort of humour, and a tiresome fondness for 
“© the” and “i? the,” which one suspects here of being a 
Browningism and likes none the better for that. On the other 
hand, the book as a whole is sincere, quite accomplished and 
occasionally poetry—in fact, a typical product of an age in 
which the volume and average level of verse is probably higher 
than it has ever been. It will win golden opinions from all the 
right reviews ; in a year’s time, with a judicious selection from 
them printed on its back page, there will appear one volume 
more, op.n + 1; which will in its turn be a nine-days’ wonder 
and a not more than nine-days’ wonder; and so ad infinitum. 
Indeed, there must now be a considerable “ literary’ public 
which reads nothing which is not piping hot from the Press. 
What matters is the encouragement this gives to writers to 
**confound their skill in covetousness,” to think that they 
can afford never to blot a line, and that genius is an incapacity 
for taking pains. Thus, there is scarcely a poem in this book 


that could not have been improved, and several that were worth 
t; a considerable number, on the other hand, had he but kept 
his work unpublished for half the canonical nine years, the 
author would have probably, 


of himself, suppressed—for 








instance, this sort of macaroni, about “a pleasaunce not for 
Love’s delight,” 
White bela, champa’s pungent whorls, 
Nagherhar,—wiser far 
If here he brought the Rose of Girls, 
To win his trivial war ! 
or this inspiration from Oxford: 
Bear left in centre of the town 
For Banbury. 
Thyrsis, it seems an oversight 
To leave a bear at large... 
Literature to-day is in sad need of a Malthus ; Mr. Thompson 
deserves but ill of his muse ; for he, like so many others, should 
give her less labour and himself more. F. L. L. 


PASTEUR 


Pasteur and His Work. By L. Descour. Translated from 
the French by A. F. and B. H. Wedd, M.D. T. Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd. 1922. 15s. 


No name in the annals of nineteenth-century science is more 
famous than that of Pasteur. Yet a study of his life does not 
reveal any of the striking attributes which we are accustomed 
to associate with genius. We cannot but agree with M. Descour, 
who, in a prefatory note, excludes him from the rank of such men 
as Pascal or Newton. ‘* He was much like the rest of us. His 
genius, the fruit of clear reasoning and persevering work, en- 
lightens without dazzling us.’ His whole mind was wrapped up 
throughout his life in scientific investigation ; his whole interest 
was in making experiments; and it so happened that those 
experiments pursued a course which led to discoveries of incal- 
culable public advantage. He was happily constituted in finding 
little interest in any subject outside his own work. Into that 
work he threw the entire energies of his mind and body ; and the 
fame which justly surrounds his name is due rather to close and 
unswerving concentration, and continuous hard work, than to the 
possession of any rare qualities of philosophic insight. ‘The motto 
which he laid down—* Travaillons *°—furnishes the clue to his 
character and his success. 

His early studies were devoted to crystallography ; and it was 
apparently by chance that he turned to the problem of fermen- 
tation. The father of one of his pupils at Lille came to him for 
assistance in certain difficulties connected with the manufacture 
of alcohol from beetroot. Sometimes the process did not work 
satisfactorily, and the manufacturer thought that the chemist 
might be able to tell him why. Not much was then known of 
fermentation, which was believed to be a purely chemical process. 
But the inquiry set Pasteur to work upon the subject, and it was 
not long before he discovered that it was due to micro-organisms. 
The world of microscopic life thus sprang into new importance. 
If minute organisms can set up alcoholic fermentation, may they 
not also effect other changes of high importance to mankind? 
Pasteur soon found that they do; they cause the putrefaction 
of dead bodies. The processes of death and decay are brought 
about by the development and multiplication of minute forms of 
life. After this, the establishment of antiseptic surgery could 
only be a question of time; and when the usual hostility of 
prejudice and inertia had been overcome, mankind derived the 
benefit of one of the most valuable discoveries ever made by 
science. 

The study of minute organisms naturally led Pasteur to the 
problem of their origin. He successfully proved that they do not 
originate de novo, but multiply only from one another: so that 
if all “‘ germs” are excluded from a given region there is no 
possibility of their forming there afresh. In short, all infections 
are due to germs, and where there are no germs there can be no 
infectious diseases. This proposition was contrary to the views 
widely held in Pasteur’s time. It was believed that not only 
germs, but insects, and even rats, could be generated out of 
suitable material. Van Helmont gave a recipe for procuring 
rats: ‘“ Cork up a pot containing corn with a dirty shirt ; after 
about twenty-one days a ferment coming from the shirt combines 
with the effluvium of the wheat, the grains of which are turned 
into rats, not minute and puny, but vigorous and full of activity.” 
Pasteur’s experiments gave the death-blow to the theory of 
spontaneous generation. 

After this great controversy had died down, Pasteur followed 
out a long train of fresh and important discoveries, culminating 
finally in his cure for rabies. He found a method by which the 
virus of rabies could be attenuated so as to become harmless, 
while yet its inoculation conferred immunity from the disease. 
Fortunately, rabies is a disease with a long period of incubation. 
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After being bitten, therefore, there is still time to inoculate the 
attenuated virus, kept constantly in readiness, and to establish 
immunity before the disease has had time to declare itself. It is 
interesting to note that the vivisection experiments necessitated 
in the course of these historical investigations were always the 
part of Pasteur’s work which he found most disagreeable. When 
he started his inoculations upon human beings a public outcry 
was raised, but the beneficence of the new treatment soon drowned 
the clamours of ignorance and bigotry. 

This book by M. Descour is concerned mainly with the story of 
Pasteur’s scientific work. It is, in fact, a biography ; but there 
is very little to tell in Pasteur’s life outside his scientific work. 
The story is told in a plain, straightforward manner, and presents 
no difficulties to the ordinary well-educated reader. It cannot 
be said that it gains by the translation, however; that could 
hardly be expected. We frequently come across obvious Galli- 
cisms, such as “He held himself at the disposition of the 
Academy.” ‘The “ fabrication ” of vinegar, for the manufacture 
of vinegar, is still worse. The translators do not seem to be 
conscious of the special meaning of the French word “ altérer,” 
which they translate time after time as though it merely meant 
**to alter.” They commit a serious and inexplicable oversight 
in informing us that the equivalent of 90° Centigrade is 122° 
Fahrenheit, whereas, of course, it is 194° Fahrenheit. After this 
we are in some doubt whether “ Reamur” for ‘‘Réaumur” is 
merely a printer’s error. We are given “ the first example of 
what was to be called bacterio-therapathy,”’ but one is bound to 
comment that nothing ever yet has been called by that name. 
The spelling of proper names is very casual. De Quatrefages is 
spelt variously with and without his final ‘‘s”*’; but the most 
incredible feat of misspelling in an important life of Pasteur is 
that the name of Duclaux should be systematically given through- 
out the book as Ducleaux, with one solitary exception, left there 
possibly to introduce variety. H. E. 


THE CARSON PLOT 


Ulster’s Stand for Union. By Ronatp McNett, M.P. 
Murray. 12s. 


“There may perhaps be some persons, unfamiliar with the 
Ulster cast of mind,” says Mr. McNeill, “‘ who find it hard to 
reconcile the profession of passionate loyalty with the methods 
embarked upon in 1912 by the Ulster people.” Mr. McNeill’s 
elaborate narrative of the Carson campaign against Home 
Rule, though it ought to throw new light for many upon the 
mentality of the Orangeman, is not destined, we suspect, to 
convince sceptics that Orange policy is essentially reasonable 
and logical. The loyalty of Ulster, we learn from these pages, 
entitles it to refuse obedience to British legislative decrees, 
and its devotion to King George is quite compatible with the 
levying of war against the Crown and Parliament. Nationalist 
Ireland, on the other hand, being disloyal, must be coerced to 
walk in the straightest paths of constitutional orthodoxy. To 
counter its schemes it is permissible for Ulster to fling over- 
board law and order, while insisting that law and order must 
be ruthlessly employed to break down the opposition of its 
political opponents. 

Mr. MeNeill’s book is built on the assumption that Irish 
declarations of willingness to accept a settlement inside the 
British Empire, though persisted in for half a century, were 
wholly false. Butt, Parnell and Redmond, he implies if he 
does not actually suggest, were either deliberate liars or weak- 
witted puppets in the hands of followers who at the first opportu- 
nity would have wrecked any arrangement which their leaders had 
succeeded in carrying. The proof to his mind of their criminality 
or their folly is that constitutional agitation was ultimately 
superseded by a campaign based on physical force. That 
Ulster led the way in the appeal to violence does not appear 
to Mr. McNeill to have any bearing on the argument; and 
he chuckles over the cleverness of his leader in stealing “ the 
Nationalist policy of active resistance,” though active resistance 
had not been attempted since 1867. Rebellion, he argues, is a 
virtue, not a crime, if rebels are artful enough to conduct their 
operations to the tune of “ God Save the King” instead of 
** God Save Ireland.” 

Nationalists had never any illusions as to the quality of 
Ulster loyalty to Great Britain. But they did believe that 
English politicians of all parties were sincere in their declara- 
tions that political agitation on constitutional lines would be 
met by opposition inside the Constitution. Mr. Bonar Law’s 


John 


Blenheim policy which committed the Tory Party uncon- 
ditionally to the Carsonites was the seed from which sprung 
the Easter Rising and everything that has happened since. 


Not the least interesting part of Mr. MecNeill’s book is his 
revelation of the part played in the Orange conspiracy by 
distinguished Englishmen, who were never weary of denouncing 
Nationalists as traitors for attempting to secure the repeal of the 
Act of Union by Parliamentary methods. Lord Roberts under- 
took the selection of an army officer to command the Carson 
legionaries ; he bemoaned the seizure of smuggled rifles; and 
acclaimed the Larne gun-running, though the weapons were 
despatched from Hamburg a few months before the outbreak 
of the war which he had declared to be inevitable and imminent, 
as “a piece of organisation that any army in Europe might 
be proud of.” 

Lord Carson, to do him justice, did not blink the consequences 
of his policy after the fashion of some of his later apologists, 
In reply to a remonstrance by Sir John Simon, he not only 
admitted but boasted that his crusade would lead directly to 
anarchy. “I am not sorry,” he said, “ for the armed drilling 
of those who are opposed to me in Ireland. I was told at the 
time that I was looking for revolution two and a half or three 
years ahead. I was very glad, I did not mind that.” Mr, 
McNeill rings down the curtain on Lord Carson posed as “ the 
pilot that weathered the storm,” crowned with laurels by a 
grateful Ulster, and with Nationalist Ireland cowering meekly 
at his feet. It is a pretty picture, but unfortunately it bears 
no relation to the hard facts of the situation. The Ulster leader 
may have turned his back on the scene of his famous exploits, 
but the tragedy that is developing in Ireland is the result of 
the influences which he was the first to set in motion. When 
he began operations his native country was the least militarist 
in Europe; to-day North and South alike are dominated by 
the man with the gun, who, whether he calls himself Unionist 
or Sinn Feiner, acclaims Lord Carson as the politician who 
made it possible for him to exercise domination. The security 
of Ulster was always quoted as the final justification for the 
Carsonite campaign. One can measure the security achieved 
by the fact that a state of war exists along the Ulster border, 
and in Belfast more people have been killed inside the last 
twelve months than fell in the war waged by Sinn Fein against 
the British Government. Lord Carson was right in his view 
that Northern opposition pushed to extremes could reduce 
Southern Ireland to chaos. But he either overlooked or wilfully 
ignored the fact that to create chaos in the South meant bank- 
ruptcy and ruin for the Six Counties. Mr. McNeill vainly piles 
adjective upon adjective in praise of his hero. A politician is 
judged, not by the rhetoric of his disciples but by the results 
of his policy, and the results of Lord Carson’s policy have been 
to loose a river of blood between Catholic and Protestant and 
make malice, hatred and all uncharitableness the dominant 
factors in Irish politics. 


ENGLISH WORDS IN FRENCH 


S.P.E. Tract No. VII. English Influence on the French 
Vocabulary. By Paut Barsier. Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 


Here is a mere pamphlet, but we make no apology for noticing 
it. Philological inquiries are supposed for the most part to be 
dull pedantry and are read only by specialists. Yet they are full 
of interest to the intelligent, and they ought to attract everybody 
who writes. The ruling thoughts, the pleasures and prejudices 
of a nation are unconsciously betrayed in its language. The 
words it lends to other nations or borrows from them are signi- 
ficant of national advantages and handicaps. It has been said 
that a nation never lends the words that do it credit. It would 
be truer to say, as Professor Jespersen does, that such words 
** show a superiority of the nation from whose language they are 
borrowed, though this superiority may be of many kinds.” 
Professor Barbier deals with the period from the Restoration, 
when Charles II. brought much of French fashion into English 
repute, up to 1815, though occasionally he goes beyond that 
date. The novels of Walter Scott, beginning with Waverley in 
1814, went all over the Continent, and Paris even produced two 
of which Scott never wrote a line. 

In the eighteenth century the Spectator and similar essays had, 
as Professor Barbier shows, a considerable influence in introducing 
English ideas and manners, and two translations are given of 
that native product, the English “‘country gentleman.” George 
Selwyn and a host of wealthy Englishmen frequented Paris, 
returning with smuggled silks and laces, and there were also the 
impecunious who, reaching Boulogne, made a passover not 
appreciated by the Jews. Sterne’s sentimentalism made 4 
success in Paris, and Rasselas, to judge from the frequent trans- 
lations, had an astonishing vogue in France. Voltaire, the 
leading author of the age, had an unusual acquaintance with 
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FASHION. 
Civil Military & Naval Fotlors By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
of OLD BOND 8T LONDON-W 
By appointment to H.M. The King of Spain. l* fashion the modern man is conservative by necessity, whilst the modern 





woman is revolutionary by instinct. Financially man may be likened to 

the hungry leopard unable to afford a change of spots, and woman may 
be compared with the fabled chameleon—apparently living on air, but 
magically contriving perpetual change. 











Man’s burden is slightly lightened by the boon of being able to appear in 
society in last year’s clothes without being ostracized. It would be tragic if 
one season his trousers were cut short to the knee, whilst the next they 
trailed on the parquet floor. 


Women are more inconstant than men both in fashion and emotional fancy. 
They are clay in the hands of the designer. They will cheerfully discard a 
graceful style and even welcome an ugly one, so long as they can be persuaded 
it is new. They will accept any abortion if it is labelled a creation. 


The new flowing gowns will cover a multitude of feet and enrich the coffers 
of the costumiéres. They will also bring great joy to the hearts of the fair 
ones with thick ankles. 


The design and the cut of men’s clothes do certainly alter in the finer 
points from season to season, but not to the extent that the old suit is unwear- 
able. An illustration of this occurred at one of the most fashionable hotels on 
the Riviera in 1922. At luncheon a man was remarked upon by several as the 
best dressed man in the room. It was subsequently discovered that he was 
wearing a suit made by Pope & Bradley in 1913. It was therefore nine years 
old. 


This is a true and significant story. If a suit is really well cut it has the 
indelible stamp of style, if it is really well tailored it always retains its shape, 
and if it is made of the very best cloth it never wears out. As a matter of fact, 
Pope & Bradley’s clothes last too long. But for this fact the proprietor 
would be a millionaire with an impaired digestion and a jaundiced outlook. 
Lounge Suits from {9 9s. Dinner Suits from {14 14s. Dress Suits from 
£16 16s. Overcoats from /7 7s. 
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£ A Valet for £5 a Year See SHELL Tested 
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@ Contract ” Booklet and detailed particulars. invitation of the Shell-Mex Company, a 
8 machine they have had constructed at 

D4 Shoreham, in order to find out all about 

Q , 
H Achille Serre I their own motor spirit, and all about any- 
I Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9 body else’s that one may elect to bring. 
: ; . It is self-recording, its verdicts appear 
a Branches and Agencies Everywhere. impossible to be interfered with. . . . Each 
H — Sa of its many dials tells the tale of efficiency " 
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other consequences that go to make up the 
complete whole. It does not exist, except 
incidentally, to sing the praises of the fuel 
that is the life of the Company that ordered 
it, but it is only natural to find that its 
particular product ’’ (Shell) “gives the 
most satisfactory charts of power and 
economy.’ 


SHELL 


To ensure the best running, use Shell 
Spirit and Shell Motor Lubricating O/JL 


SHELL-MEX Lrp. 
Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C.2 
Write for Leafld,“ IN THE TEST-HOUSE.” 





This new volume by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale is full of sane, sober 
information with an entire absence of The frivolity and unnecessary 
erotism which some authors exploit pa = writing upon intimate 
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English. In Candide he inserted a critical depreciation of Milton. 
In L’Ingénu the neighbours played after dinner, “ un jeu anglais 
que j’ai beaucoup de peine 4 prononcer, car on l’'appelle whisk.” 
A lady in the same story exclaims that these accursed English 
“‘feront plus de cas d’une piéce de Shakespeare, d’un plum- 
pudding et d’une bouteille de rhum que du Pentateuque.” 
References like these, which we take from our own notes, seem of 
more value than words recorded by dictionaries or by translators 
of English books. These last are, of course, useful, but they 
preserve many words which were seldom or never current in 
France. 

In sport and games of all kinds the English have always been 
strong, as is shown by the word “ pastime,” and words like 
* jockey,” “boulingrin,’ and “ bouledogue” in Professor 
Barbier’s list show this national habit. On the sea, we would 
say off-hand, England was always equally distinguished, but 
that is not so. Our sea words are largely borrowings from the 
Dutch, which has given us “ skipper” instead of “ shipper,” 
and this indicates that the Dutch taught us much of our sea- 
faring business. The French have taken sea words partly from the 
Dutch and partly from the English, and the precise influence of 
each is not always easy to discover. “ Il est bien aisé de voir 
que goddam est le fond de la langue,” says Beaumarchais, but 
looking far back we may trace to the Normans this gift for 
strong language. ‘“ Parlour,” obviously French in origin, has 
been taken into English and has gone back to France. ‘* Rhum ”’ 
seems clearly English, but “ punch” the French may have 
taken, as we did, from India. There is the same doubt about 
** chile,” the shawl, which also came from India. The form of 
a word sometimes betrays its English origin, or it may be revived 
by English usage. Thus in Rabelais’s day they spoke of “* Nostre 
Dame de confort,” and when Bacon wrote “comfort ” meant a 
strengthening all round. But this “ confort” given rare in 
French, and Balzac meant the modern sense of the word when he 
declared that comfort was the only good thing there is in 
England. His statement “Grice a Vimproper, on trouvera 
quelque jour Londres et ses habitants pétrifiés,” needs to be 
modified in view of our modern manners. It is easy to guess 
that the industrial advance of this country made a great impres- 
sion on France but surprising to see a world more elegantly 
dressed than ours taking over the word “ fashionable.” Odd, 
too, is the very marked influence shown by English on the 
French religious vocabulary at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Typical English words which have crossed the Channel 
are “ colonisation,’ ‘ plantation,’ ‘‘ immoral,” ‘“* indélicat,” 
** splenétique,”’ and “ oppressif,”’ the last indicating our national 
habit of grumbling. “ Bifteck” and “rosbif’ present in a 
somewhat battered form the very heart of England. Professor 
Barbier thinks that English influence on French words is much 
greater than is believed, and no one is better entitled to judge. 
He has been hampered by the fact that France has nothing 
corresponding to the historical survey of our great Oxford 
Dictionary. He has shown the great interest of the subject, and 
we hope his researches may be followed up by serious investigators. 


ALEXANDRA OF RUSSIA 
The Real Tsaritsa. By Litt Denn. Thornton Butterworth. 15s. 


The reader is constantly reminded in Mme. Dehn’s book that 
the late Empress of Russia was a favourite grandchild of Queen 
Victoria. The intimacy between the old lady and the child, 
which the Empress was very proud of, was rather disastrous, 
for it intensified in the Empress traits of character which only 
Victorian will and obstinacy could carry off. To take only one 
instance, of which Mme. Dehn writes a great deal, the Empress’s 
extraordinary trust in Rasputin. Is it fantastic to see in this 
gentle lady’s pathetic clinging to an obscene charlatan a sort 
of revolting parody of Victoria’s trust in her Scotch servant, 
John Brown? But Victoria was, at bottom, a shrewd judge of 
trustworthiness ; her granddaughter Alexandra had no _ in- 
tuitions, and could not learn from experience. No one believes 
the more monstrous stories about Rasputin and the Empress 
which Mme. Dehn denies with natural indignation, but no 
impartial reader can credit her attempted rehabilitation of that 
singularly unsavoury director. Her attempted comparison with 
John of Cronstadt is as absurd as would be an endeavour to draw 
a parallel between George Fox and Prince of the Spaxton Aga- 
pemone, or between Joanna Southcott and Elizabeth Fry. 

Mme. Dehn’s book is not very revealing on matters political, 
and what she tells us of Alexandra’s character or of the family 
life rarely rises above the devoted comments of an intimate 
friend. Unconsciously, however, she tells us much about Russia 
which makes the progress of the Revolution there seem more 





intelligible; and that is an eminently good thing to do. Her 
grandmother was wooed by a neighbouring prince: 

This gentleman believed in the impressiveness of pomp and 
circumstance, so he arrived at Beleskovka in a carriage and six 
horses. He was most courteously received—and refused—by my 
grandmother, and when he drove away, his horses, by some pre- 
conceived arrangement, cast their shoes in the avenue. These 
cast-off shoes were solid silver, a mute testimony to his wealth, and, 
as he passed through the village, he and his postillions distributed 
undreamt-of largesse. 


Mme. Dehn betrays no sign of thinking this kind of patriarchal 
magnificence undesirable, and in all her account of the Revo- 
lution she makes no effort to understand the position of Kerensky 
and his companions. In writing of the minor incidents of those 
early days, before the Bolshevist success, she has nothing to 
chronicle except little acts of personal loyalty to the falling 
house. They have their pathos, but one reads a little im- 
patiently, continually reminded of the atmosphere of books 
about the Stuarts, and continually wishing that the loftier 
positions of the earth were occupied by persons of greater intelli- 
gence. Of the final and wanton tragedy of the royal family’s 
murder Mme. Dehn has nothing to say, she even seems inclined 
to believe that her beloved Alexandra is still alive, though she 
gives no reasons for this opinion. Mme. Dehn’s book should 
succeed in its object of dispersing the more unscrupulous slanders 
about an unfortunate Queen whose only desire was to do her 
duty as her grandmother had done hers. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


National and International Links. By T. H. S. Escorr. Nash and 
Grayson. 1s. 64d. 

Mr. Escott is bright and indulges in no deep political philosophy. 
He tends rather to anecdote and neat personal sketches of eminent 
Victorians. He covers a wide range from Queen Victoria and the 
Royal Family to sport, dress, and the drama. The best part of his 
book is that devoted to diplomats, ambassadors, and publicists who 
have no great name for their good work. He recognises Dilke’s unwearied 
research in Continental and colonial politics, and revives the forgotten 
fame of interesting men like Lord Sherbrooke. Worth, the French 
autocrat of fashion, is revealed as a Lincolnshire man and an admirer 
of American belles who had “the three f’s : figures, francs and faith.” 
Praise throughout is liberally awarded. Mr. Escott can appreciate 
scholarship, but is somewhat casual in his literary standards. If Guy 
Boothby was a finished master of the novelist’s art, writing is an easier 
business than we thought it. After a mention of Adam Lindsay Gordon, 
some anonymous lines from the sporting Press are quoted as by an 
Australian versifier whom Sir Fitzjames Stephens and the late Lord 
Salisbury tried vainly to identify. This is odd, for the verses in question 
are from The Sick Stockrider, written in 1869, one of the best known 
of Gordon’s pieces. Sir Sidney Low on p. 308 has been made into 
** Lee.” We learn that the pessimistic attitude of Dean Inge is partly 
due to the overstrain of four years of Eton pedagogy over thirty years 
ago. Perhaps it was difficult to make Etonians work, but there has been 
time to recover since. We like Talleyrand’s definition of ‘ non-inter- 
vention ” as “un mot métaphysique et politique, qui signifie & peu 
prés la méme chose qu’intervention.” 


More Memoirs and Some Travels. By G. B. Burcin. Hutchinson. 
16s. 

Mr. G. B. Burgin, a minor novelist but a major clubman, must 
have been writing for something like half a century, during which 
time he has fathered sixty-six books. It is difficult to believe that 
they are all as trivial as this one. More Memoirs and Some Travels is a 
compendium of anecdotes that might have come from any genial 
after-dinner speaker with a long memory and loquacious habits. 
It teems with trite gossip on such matters as an editor’s view of rejected 
manuscripts, the comparative caligraphies of authors, and how well- 
known writers began. This is how Mr. Burgin writes of an imaginary 
first book brought into his “den” (the quotation marks are Mr. 
Burgin’s) by its author : ‘‘ He went silently into the darkness, hugging 
his filthy MS. as tenderly as a young mother hugs her first babe. 
Now I think of it, that’s what a first book really is. It isn’t a mere 
book ; its flesh and blood and brain and youthful agony, and hope and 
fear. All for what ? A something for someone to sleep over after a 
heavy lunch. A something—well, perhaps a something to 
gladden a tired heart, to bring a smile to the lips of the weary ; a some- 
thing to embody the dreams and hopes of lovers, and show them how 
much more beautiful their love can make this already beautiful world.” 
This passage is admirably indicative of the book’s essential quality. 


The Russian Turmoil. By General Denrkin. Hutchinson. 24s. 


General Denikin, who distinguished himself in the campaign against 
Germany, and later as Commander-in-Chief of the anti-Bolshevik 
army, presents us with a mass of information and opinion in a some- 
what indigestible form. Whatever his military talent, he does not 
possess the gift of marshalling a disorderly rabble of facts into a well- 
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THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD W.C 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 








“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 








EWERYM™MAN THEATRE 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. (Hampstead 7224.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell in HEDDA GABLER. By HeEnRIK ISEN. 


ART GALLERIES. 
LONDON GROUP, MANSARD GALLERY. 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Open till June 3rd (all day Saturdays). Admission rs. 3d. 
HEAL AND SON, Ltd., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


ANESSA BELL, Paintings and Drawings. 
OTHON FRIESZ, water colours. 
May 24th-June 17th. 10-5. Sat., to-1. Free. 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A Grafton Street, London, W. rt. 


OOKS.—Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruik- 
shank, 1826, {10; Old English Squire, with coloured plates, 1821, £15; 
The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, 

fine lot, {21 ; Country Life, Vols. 1 to 12, £7 7s. ; Illustrated London News, 4% vols., 
12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 vols., privately printed, 

3 108.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, £2 2s. 
Froude’s Short Studies English in Ireland and History England, 19 vols., half morocco, 
fine set, £6 6s.; Butler’s Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., coloured plates, 
ig: » pub. £8 8s. ; ; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols., £2 2s.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, 
us. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, £6 6s. ; George Moore Memoirs, My 
Dead Life, signed copy, £3 38. ; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 vols., £4 48.; Everyman, a 
Morality Play, Riccardi Press, {3 15s. ; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, f2 28.; Rawlin- 
son's Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., £7 7s. ; Holland and Belgium, "illustrated by splendid 
engravings by Bartlett, about 1840, fe 2s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George 
Baxter, just issued a most valuable Reference "Book to Baxter Print Collectors, £3 58. ; 
Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., 1st Edits., 7 vols., {10 108. ; 
George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., 1st Edits., {4 10s.; Hill's Footsteps of Dr. 
Johnson, 1890, {£3 3s.; Omar Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 4s.; send 
also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
I am the most expert book-finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt 
Water Ballads, Widow in Bye Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other rst Edits. of 
Masefield ; Max Beerbohm Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 icatures, 1913; Zuleika 
Dobson, 1911, and any other Beerbohm 1st Edits. ; Conrad’s Almayer's Folly, 1895 ; 
Lord Jim, 1900; Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898 ; Youth, 1902 ; 
Some Reminiscences, 1912.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


RQOOKS.—Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., {6 1os.; Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £25; Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s.; John’s British 
Birds and Haunts, 64 coloured plates, 12s. 6d. ; Dostoevsky’ s Works, 12 vols., 

£4 108. ; Rabelais’ Works, 2 vols., illus., 35s. (pub. £3 38.) ; Decameron, illus., 2 vols, +358. 
(pub. 3 38.); Art of Extempore Speaking, 48. 6d. ; Ibsen’s Works, 12 vois., £3 128.3 
Memoirs of Grammont, 2 vols., etchings, Vizetelly, {3 ; Farrer’s English Rock. Gardens, 
2 vols., £3 38.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Punch, 1oo vols., in 25 hf, 
morocco, {12; Russian Ballet, 6s. (pub. 21s.) ; Pepys’ "Diary, 4 vols., 208. ; Slater’s 
= ey and their Value, 42s. ; .- Sexual Physiology and Hygiene, 4s. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Libraries purchased. ooo books wanted. 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright’ ‘Street, Birmingham. 




















List free.—HoLLAND 





~ THE HUMAN HAIR | 


{ Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


\\ Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
\ Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


os Beeryeed should read this book.” —Scotsman. 
nn The Bew facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 


“ The precepts he lays down for the tion and 
hair are simple, lucid and conten ide eee et ee 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), ) 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. ) 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
death of a partner. Life Assurance is the 
ideal way of providing the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME -TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fes. 25,000,000, 


Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 












































MISCELLANEOUS. 


RAMOPHONE, new, lovely large inlaid Sheraton cabinet grand, 
4ft. high, all completely enclosed, with dome lid and record cupboard. 
Fitted with all the latest improvements. Good fieck tone-arm, double spring 

motor, needle cups. Soft, perfect tone. Nickel-plated ant of £ throughout. Artistic 
piece of furniture. Will be sent carefully packed on receipt of {10 tos. ; worth much 
more. Photo sent if desired.—F. MILLERSHIP, 67 Victoria Street, Windsor. 


ENTLEMAN, age 55, starting Cycle Tour in France and Belgium 
about June roth, would like to meet with companion. Distance 30 to 40 
miles per day. Minimum expenses.—Cycuist, 11 Cliftonville Avenue, 

Margate. 


Fok SALE, Lipp Triumph Auto-pianola; excellent condition, 
only year old, guaranteed for g years.—Apply Pracop, 5 Virginia Road, 
Marsh, Huddersfield. 














TYPEWRITING. 


'T YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 

a description intelligently P—. i undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
aomend ore —— provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OrFIce, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 





REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the ty < Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s “House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
OOK PLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBorNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and omy typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham P ifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss NaNCy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 

XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. poomptiy and accu- 
tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. ne years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss HiLpiITcH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 

[Tee ertInG (MSS., Testimonials, etc.) promptly and accuratel 7 
ag at home.—Miss L. Matrincity, Wire Mill Cottage, near 
urrey 














PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is at liberty to quote 
for any class of Magazine, Book or Catalogue work.—Specifications to Box 
702, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











NOW READY. 
NDEX to VOL. XVIII. of THE NEW STATES- 
MAN. Free to Postal Subscribers on request. 
To other readers, One Shilling, post free—THE 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 











HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send ga:ments for free estimate.—LonDON TuRNING Co, (Dept. “E”), 

97 Downs Park Rvad, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


_== TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22J Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


HE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.”—Congenial 

and intellectual friendships are formed through the W.C.C. (not matrimonial). 

Estd. over 20 years.—For interesting particulars send stamped, addressed 
envelope to the Secretary, 16 N.S., Cambridge Street. London, W.x, 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s. ; three months, 7s. 6d. 





All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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disciplined and lucid narrative. With more literary skill he could 
have made of these ‘‘ Memoirs : Military, Social and Political ” a book 
of more considerable historical value. His most interesting pages are 
those in which he describes his arrest and imprisonment by the 
Bolsheviks, the tragic vacillations of the Tsar, and the democratisation 
of the Army. His view of these matters may be inferred from what is 
already known of his military career, as well as from such a passage as 
this: “For me, the Army is not only an historical, social, national 
phenomenon, but nearly the whole of my life, in which lie many 
memories, precious and not to be forgotten, in which all is bound up 
and interlaced into one general mass of swiftly passing days of sadness 
and of joy, in which there are hundreds of cherished graves, of buried 
dreams and unextinguishable faith. The Army should be approached 
cautiously. .” That they meddled with the Army, not cautiously 
but with fatal violence, constitutes the General's chief grievance against 
his political enemies. 


The Story of the Agricultural Club, 1918-1921. By Sir Henry Rew, 
K.C.B., President of the Club. P. S. King. 10s. 6d. 


This book is the monument of the worst of the Government’s 


infamies. They have made many promises which perhaps they could 
not fulfil. They have failed to ‘‘ save Europe,” but perhaps they did 
their best. Their betrayal of the agricultural labourer can be palliated 


by no excuse. It was sheer gratuitous reaction. 

Soon after the Agricultural Wages Board was constituted in 
December, 1917, it was decided to form a club of the members and 
officials for the purpose of holding a discussion on the evening preceding 
each meeting of the Board. Landlords, farmers and labourers from all 
parts of the country met on equal terms to discuss with the officials 
and each other the problems which concerned them in the studio once 
used by Gainsborough in Pall Mall. A few others were admitted as 
members or guests to the series of 37 meetings, which only terminated 
when the Wages Board was dissolved in 1921. In this memorial 
volume, the perpetual president, himself an official, gives an account 
of the various papers read to the Club and of the discussions which 
followed them. That these meetings were extremely interesting to 
the participants, and that the openers contributed material suitable to 
evoke instructive debate, is highly probable. But the quality is not 
good enough for cold print. Some of the speakers were cranks ; 
others treated their topics wisely but inadequately. Sir Henry gives in 
full his own contribution on profit-sharing, and explains that he does 
so, “‘ not from any excess of pride in authorship, but because it puts 
one or two points which [he] still regards as timely.”” This delicious 
naiveté no doubt accounts for his success as a chairman! Any candid 
friend would have advised him against publication, and it is perhaps 
significant that he says no word about the discussion upon it. But 
we are grateful to him for a Wellerism which is new to us. Speaking 
of the difficulty of defining a farmer, he adds, ‘“‘as the schoolboy 
said of the elephant, he could not describe it, but he knew one when 
he saw it.’ 


Money and Credit. By C. J. Merrose. With an Introduction by 
Professor IrvinG Fisuer. Collins. 5s. 

This book is not, as those who glance casually at its title and contents 

may be led to expect, merely another of the little elementary treatises 
which publishers seem to turn out by the dozen nowadays. It is a 
short, workmanlike monograph with a very immediate relevance to 
the present situation. The author is an enemy of the gold standard 
on the one hand, and, equally, of the various schools of inflationists 
on the other. He wants a revision of the banking system, based on 
the principle that credit issues must represent always real transferences 
of the right to consume. At the same time, he opposes the policy of 
deflation on the ground that, a new price level having been reached, 
the attempt to revert to the old one merely repeats the disasters of 
the transition period. The price level does not matter. What matters 
is stability of prices, which the deflation policy has destroyed. He 
also points out that deflation is immensely adding to the real burden 
of the War debt, while the improvement in the rate of exchange 
with America is of no advantage to us in reality for the restoration of 
trade. It is a stimulating little book. Its grammar is, unfortunately, 
execrable ; but the bad English interferes singularly little with the 
clarity of the reasoning. 


THE CITY 


HE resumption of dealings for the account, i.e., half- 
monthly settlements, with the possibility of carrying 
over speculative transactions, has not thus far resulted 

in any rush of business. Dealing in options has, however, 
recommenced, and this gives the speculator more play at a low 
expenditure. Markets generally seem to be hesitating, with the 
exception of Home Rails, which are still rising in spite of the 
growing storm of discontent with high railway rates on the part 
of the trading community. A much sounder market for invest- 
ment would appear to be the Iron and Steel division, which 
should be the first to benefit by any resumption of activity, and 
the shares of companies like Dorman Long and Company (at 
17s. 3d.), Pease and Partners (at 27s. 6d.), Consett Iron and Steel 
(at 24s. 6d.), and the United Steel (at 12s.) should all be standing 
at higher prices some months hence. Among recently issued 
loans both the Czecho-Slovak 8 per cent.and the Brazilian (Coffee) 
7} per cent. loan have displayed weakness, the former being 


purchasable at 95} (a discount of }), and the Brazilian loan at 
993 (a premium of 23). There has been a steady upward move 
of late in the ordinary shares of the Brazilian Traction Light and 
Power Company. On August 13th last I wrote here of these 
shares: “ As a semi-speculative investment which may not give 
any return for perhaps a couple of years, but within the next 
year or two might easily double or treble in price, the shares 
appear well worth buying at their present quotation of about 
£29 per five shares of $100 each.” They are now quoted at 
£55 10s. per five shares, so that this prophecy hit the mark. 
The buying has come from Canada, where the company is con- 
trolled, and probably presages resumption of dividends, which 
the company’s earnings have justified for some years past. 
Whether this anticipation proves correct or not, I still think the 
shares worth buying as a lock-up investment, ultimately bound 
to stand at a much higher price. 
* * * 

Some years ago the three great Swiss chocolate concerns of 
Peter, Cailler and Kohler were amalgamated into one company 
under the aegis, I think, of the Nestlé interests, for the amalga- 
mated concerns took over the manufacture of Nestlé’s chocolate. 
The report and accounts for last year show a net profit of 
frs. 3,754,937, against frs. 9,282,011 for the previous year, and the 
dividend on the frs. 35,000,000 of ordinary capital, which since 
1917 has been consistently 22 per cent., has been reduced to 
10 per cent. As in so many other industries, the fall in values 
caused heavy losses in respect of existing stocks, and the output 
had to be appreciably reduced. The report states that in the 
foreign trade the depression of the exchanges and protectionist 
measures—and in some cases ‘“‘l’interdiction pure et simple 
@importation des chocolats prises successivement par plusieurs 
Gouvernements”’—have raised many difficulties. The French and 
English works in which the company is interested did not escape 
the effects of the general depression and the liquidation of 
American stocks accumulated during the war. In all the circum- 
stances, the results may be considered relatively satisfactory, 
but the shares stand at less than 50 per cent. of their value a 
few months ago. 

* * * 

The Finance Bill contains provisions designed to prevent the 
evasion of income-tax and super-tax, which has been going on 
of late years on an increased scale by the device of vesting one’s 
fortune in a company. A company is not subject to super- 
tax, and if a rich man sells his possessions to a company controlled 
by himself, he can work it that it does not pay dividends but 
accumulates its profits, while he lives on loans from the company 
or his friends. Another variation is the family company, in 
which husband and wife vest their possessions and maintain 
and educate their children and defray other expenses out of the 
company’s resources. The Finance Bill attempts to deal with 
this device by empowering the Special Commissioners to render 
applicable to super-tax a reasonable proportion of the earnings 
of such a company which it does not distribute in dividends. It 
was time that something was done to stop this legal avoidance 
of tax, for hardly a week passes without several such private 
land-owning companies being formed ; incidentally, such com- 
panies place the land owners in a more favourable position for 
the payment of estate duties in the case of the death of the 
original land owner, and I have seen it stated that whilst the duty 
on an estate valued at £100,000 would under private ownership 
amount to £14,000, in company form it would be little more than 
£3,000. Companies of this description which have recently 
been formed are Mountjoy, Limited, comprehending the Bute 
estates in South Wales, Scotland, London properties and holdings 
in the Great Western Railway ; Plymouth Estates, Limited, with 
the Earl of Plymouth and his son, Lord Windsor, as directors ; 
Grafton Estates Company (Duke of Grafton), Littlegreen Estates 
Company (Sir James Reckitt), Shoreston Estates Company (the 
Northumberland domains of Sir Walter Runciman), Guest 
Consolidated Estates (Viscount Wimborne), and scores of otherse 
Most decent-minded people will agree that these evasions, although 
thus far within the limits of the law, are really unpatriotic, and 
if this seems a strong remark, it is not more so than those of Sit 
Robert Horne in his Budget speech, when he said : 

I think it is fairly generally known that some people have avoided 
the payment of income-tax by various means, such as setting up 4 
one-man company, and in other ways I need not particularise have 
adopted various devices in order to evade the law to which the mass 
of the people are subjected. I think most people will recognise that 
some are clever enough to find ways of doing this, and they should not 
benefit at the expense of the many. (Hear, hear.) Accordingly, I 
propose to introduce legislation which, I hope, will have the result of 
dealing with this matter. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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